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READERS WRITE 





That Villain, Dan Baxter 

In your July 1 issue you refer to “Frank 
Merriwell, dauntless hero of the paper- 
backed novel” as “foiling the dastardly 
Dan Baxter.” I have read Frank Merri- 
well since I was old enough to read, and 
still don’t remember any Dan Baxter in 
his stories. Didn’t Dan Baxter haunt the 
Rover Boys? 

Miss Edra Knox 
San Francisco, Calif. 

[The Rover Boys were indeed haunted by Dan Bax- 
ter. Prank Merriwell had other cads to contend 
with. The Library of Congress reports: “The vil- 
lain in the Frank, Merriwell series, at least through 
preparatory schoo] days, was a lout named Wat 
Snell.”"—Ed.] 

Spanish Relief 

In your issue of June 24; you prominent- 
ly displayed the charge of Mr. Cope, Quak- 
ers relief official in Spain, that Franco 
had interfered with the Quakers’ work. 
To this date you have not mentioned the 
complete and entire refutation of this by 
the director of the Quakers in Paris, Mr. 
Kershner, although it is not a _ secret. 
While this is not surprising, in the light 
of your handling of the Spanish war, it 
is still not fair. 

(Rev.) Charles C. Boldrick 
Louisville, Ky. 

[Howard E. Kershner, in a statement delivered 
three weeks after Mr. Cope’s remarks, denied that 
Franco officials had interfered with Quaker relief 
work. Last week, John F. Reich, secretary of the 
Spanish section of the American Friends (Quaker) 
Service Committee, returned from Spain and had 
this to say of the conflicting views: ‘You have an 
example of honest and sincere men speaking truth- 
fully from different points of time and view. One 
(Mr. Cope) described the chaos and passion of the 
weeks immediately following the war. He spoke of 
what he saw in a most violently disrupted part of 
the country. The other (Mr. Kershner) spoke from 
an acquaintance with the entire country from 
which he had just returned to Paris.’’—Ed.] 


Chadwick and Legion Membership 

I notice with interest your article on 
Stephen Chadwick (PATHFINDER, July 
8), commander of The American Legion. 
I believe you are in error on one state- 
ment in this article. It states that The 
American Legion has for the first time 
mustered one million regularly paid-up 
members. 

Unless my information is erroneous, | 
believe you will find that daring the year 
1930-31, when Ralph T. O’Neil of Topeka, 
Kan., was commander, the membership 
of The American Legion reached a peak 
of 1,520,000 members. 

Frank Gilleece 
Executive Secretary 
Kansas Athletic Commission 
Topeka, Kan. 

{Mr. Gilleece’s recollection is correct but his esti- 
mate is wrong. However, so was PATHFINDER’s 


statement. In the year 1930-31, the cae member- 
ship was 1,046,009.—Ed.] 


“Silver”: Price, Quatation 

In your editorial on “Silver” (PATH- 
FINDER, July 8), the statement that “not 
once in the last 50 years has silver touched 
$1.29 an ounce” is not correct. Silver sold 
for $1.29 an ounce for quite a while during 
the period when the government was 
replenishing the United States Treasury 
with 300,000,000 silver dollars (1919) sold 
to England to bolster the currency in 
India: The Act required that silver at not 
less than $1 an ounce be purchased te-re- 
place these dollars. 

In December, 1919, silver sc!ld at a high 





of $1.32% and on February 16, 1931, it 
sold for $.25% which was an all-time 
record of high and low for the metal. 

President Roosevelt purchased silver in 
the world markets in 1931 when every 
major silver camp in the United States 
was closed down and even the prostitutes 
were on relief, and the silver producers 
had no more to d» with electing Key Pitt- 
man Senator than did the cotton night- 
shirt makers have to do with the “cotton- 
seed twins of Alabama.” 

R. G. Jones 

Superintendent of Meter Department 


“The Nevada-California Electric Corp. 


Riverside, Calif. 

{PATHFINDER should have said “not one year in 
the last 50 has silver averaged $1.29 an ounce.”—Ed.] 

In “Silver” you make this statement: 
“Thus, 19 centuries ago the apostle Luke 
reported the first silver lobby.” Luke 
was not an apostle. He was a disciple of 
Christ and the inspired author of the book 
that bears his name, and also of Acts. 
(See Matt. 10:2-4). 

Fred E. Dennis 

Evangelist Church of Christ 
Marietta, O. 

[PATHFINDER should have given Luke his correct 
title of evangelist.—Ed.] 


om + ? 


The article “Silver” opens rather start- 
lingly with a quotation from the Bible, 
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Acts 19:23-29. Unhappily, you misqu: 
at verse 26. Demetrius is there record 
in the Scripture as quoting Paul to ha 
said “They are no gods, that are ma. 
with hands.” (R. V.). Your article garb!. 
the passage both in word and meani: 
making Paul seem to have said “They 
no gods, which are made with silver.”’ 5 
Rev. W. O. Chisholm —— 




































































Pastor 

The United Presbyterian-Christian 

Church d 
Pullman, Wash. 


[PATHFINDER apologizes for an inadvertent n 
gquotation.—Ed.] Le 


Captain Carter’s Case 


I am writing to you at once to expre: f bas 

my appreciation of the very good artic 
which you ran about Captain Cart: open 
(PATHFINDER, July 22), America foug! all p 
hard to secure justice for Captain Dreyfu tione 
and now that the truth has been prov: State: 
and admitted it should fight just as hard mites 
for justice for one of her own sons. ree: 
I Know that Captain Carter and all h busin 
friends, as well as believers in the rig! der 
everywhere, will join me in appreciati: whicl 
of the article. T 
James W. Beckman an 


Director of Public Relations ed 7 
The Crosley Corporation 





Cincinnati, O, excl 
writ 

“Baptists Are Not Protestants” In 1 

In PATHFINDER, July 1, you ela: Amer 
Baptists under the general heading “Pr: whicl 
estants.” May I inform you that Baptis: the @ 
are not Protestants. A “protestant” j earth 
one who “protests” against something. | ft , oF 
the religious realm Protestants are th: we 
denominations which have proteste: = 
against some of the teachings of the Ron and C 
ah Catholic Church, indicating that the: a maj 
either came directly out of the Church at know 
Rome, or out of some church that di But 
come out of it. Baptists did neith« rectly 
Baptists and Baptist Churches have be: tr s 
in existence ever since Christ set up t! . a 
first New Testament Church during H cles ii 
lifetime on this earth. and c 
W. A. Roberts econo 


Dallas, Tex. ican 


[According to Webster’s New Internationa] I For ti 
tionary, a Protestant is “any Christian not of ‘ last W 
Roman Catholic Church, the Old Catholic Chu: knife 
or the Eastern Church.”’—Ed.] . 

Eve 
tet li Roose 
n Australian on PATHFINDER Nati 

Your magazine is aptly named. T! — 

posed 


reader gets something in the way of : 
intellectual treat from many of the ¢ and 


versified articles published therein. been i 
would liken it to a “literary gem,” floa' the ail 
ing about midst an ocean of refuse. Apar' dings 
from the “Movie World” section whi metic 


does not appeal to me. I read it fr 
cover to cover, and I always feel so: 
when I come to the final page. 

Your “In Other Lands” section is gre: 
so also are the lead articles, many 
them being both educational and pleasin: 
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to the reader. Unfortunately, I am n°t a 
conversant enough with U, S. A. politic: etal 
to comment on “National Scene” artic): 
other than to say they are very inter< Inve 
ing, even to me, a “stranger” thousan: Rok 
of miles away. The editorials are so w: Eli 
constructed that even if the reader doc: Cyr 
not approve of the reasonings, he mu:! San 
admire the honesty of purpose. Cha 

I look on your President as an out- Elia 
standing figure in the world of pul Geo 
men. I cannot help expressing the ho): Ale: 
and wish that Mr. Roosevelt will seek Tho 
third term of office. Long may he rei Ott: 
as first citizen of the United States! Cha 






Tom Palm: Wil 






Victoria, Australia 
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PATENTS— 


PATHFINDER 


More Than a Million Weekly 


Legal Monopoly Is Due for an Overhauling 


HE man who smokes a pipe, the 
housewife who wields a can- 
opener, the child who bangs a rattle 
all pay tribute to monopolies sanc- 
tioned and fostered by the United 
States government. For more than 100 
years, Washington has been in the 
business of granting monopolies un- 
der the section of the Constitution 
which directs Congress 
To promote the Progress of Science 
-and useful Arts, by securing for limit- 
ed Times to Authors and Inventors the 
exclusive Right to their respective 
writing and Discoveries. 


In that sentence lies the seed of the 
American patent system—a_ system 
which has helped to make this nation 
the most inventive on the face of the 
earth; which has limned in immortal- 
ity such names as Thomas Alva Edi- 
son, Alexander Graham Bell, Wilbur 
and Orville Wright; which has played 
a major part in shaping the world we 
know, 

But the patent system has also—di- 
rectly or indirectly—bred monopoly, 
strangled competition, reared obsta- 
cles in the path of scientific progress 
and contributed at least in part to the 
economic stagnatian in which Amer- 
ican industry today is floundering. 
For these reasons, the patent system 
last week seemed due to go under the 
knife, 

Ever since last winter, at President 
Roosevelt’s suggestion, a Temporary 
National Economic Committee com- 
posed of Senators, Representatives 
and executive Federal officials has 
been in consultation at the bedside of 
the ailing U. S. economy. Their prod- 
dings and pulse-takings have been 
meticulously recorded in more than 


The Big Twelve 





MERICAN ingenuity has been the wonder of the world. 
it has produced techniques and machines that have everywhere revolutionized 
Because of it, there has been an epochal 
march of progress, and in any listing of credits for that march, these men and 
their inventions may well be classified as the Big Twelve: 


social, economic and political living. 


Inventor 


SN oe, oy ad vinn 0 sd PROC Re dees 
eee 
Cyrus McCormick 
Samuel F. B. Morse 
Charles Goodyear ...... 
Elias Howe .......... 
George Westinghouse, Jr. .. 
Alexander Graham Bell .............. 
Thomas Alva Edison ..... 
Ottmar Mergenthaler .. 
ee SS Per ree ee eee 
Wilbur & Orville Wright ............ 


Year 

Invention Patented 

Den 2 oc aw . kas 62 cnccen 1793 

CEE Us aire acsbc+ os Vanmante 1794 

as os vant s anaes ¥oos bene 1834 

Te ohn fo oh wee Feet a seas 1840 

Vuleanized Rubber ............... 1844 
pee ape Sewing Machine .........:........ 1846 
Re oo = eee Pek neck dean 1869 

TN os io bieg «0 955 65,0 ob eR vas 1876 
Incandescent Lamp .............-- 1880 

Linotype Machine ...........6.... 1885 

Aluminum Extraction ............. 1889 

RED hited 9 ats dig et cwgs ss On 1906 


1,100 pages of closely printed testi- 
mony—two-thirds of it devoted to the 
patent system. Last. fortnight, from 
the office of Senator Joseph C. O’Ma- 
honey, wiry Wyoming Democrat who 
heads the TNEC, came the first pre- 
liminary diagnosis and prescription. 

In combination with proposals to 
put teeth in the much-abused, much- 
evaded anti-trust laws, the TNEC 
recommended sweeping revision of 
patent practices, Procedural regula- 
tions would be tightened to limit the 
length of time patent monopolies 
might be enjoyed; judicial practice 
would be revamped to simplify patent 
litigation; most important of all, 
patent owners would be forbidden to 
restrict the conditions under which 
the fruits of invention might be man- 
ufactured and sold. Though he point- 
ed out that these plans were prelimin- 
ary and subject to change, O’Mahoney 
freely admitted they outlined what 
was to come, and said he planned a 
concerted drive next time Congress 
met for a thorough overhauling of the 
patent system, untouched in essentials 
for more than a century. 


++ « Since James | 


The patent idea originated in 16th 
century England when _ Britishers 
tired of watching their monarchs dis- 
tribute manufacturing monopolies 
among court favorites. From James I 
they wrung a law giving exclusive 
rights in “new arts” to those who con- 
ceived them. Implicit in British and 
all subsequent patent law were two 
ideas: (1) the man who has a new 


idea deserves to profit from it, and 
(2) guaranteeing that profit spurs the 
invention and the application of “new 
arts,” to the benefit of all society. 












In the last 160 years, 












International 


O’Mahoney Diagnosed and Prescribed 


Patents were granted by governors 
in colonial America, and it was en- 
tirely natural that the theory should 
be incorporated in the U. S. Constitu- 
tion. It also proved troublesome. 
Patents were at first granted by legis- 
lative act, and early Congresses were 
plagued by swarms of starry-eyed in- 
ventors, each eager to demonstrate the 
wonders of his brain-child to the na- 
tional legislature. By the Patent Aet 
of 1790, Congress passed the buck to a 
quartet consisting of the President, 
the Secretaries of State and War and 
the Attorney General, The 1790 law 
expired in three years, thanks largely 
to Thomas Jefferson, whose perfec- 
tionist standards were so high that he 
approved only 47 patents in the entire 
period. 

By 1802, patents, were the exclusive 
prerogative of the State Department 
and were dealt with in a separate 
building. In 1836, this structure, an 
old hotel, burned to the ground in a 
fire that destroyed nearly all early 
patent records. In the same year, 
President Andrew Jackson signed the 
law creating the Patent Office, which 
still directs the business of legal mon- 
opoly in America, 


«+ + Dreams and Hopes 


Now part of the Department of 
Commerce, the U. S. Patent Office pre- 
sents a fascinating jumble of . dead 
dreams, heroic exploits and shining 
hopes. Here plans for a fantastic 
rocket ship may lie side by side with 
the original specifications of the 
Wright brothers’ flying machine; here 
the pathetic seeker after perpetual 
motion may rub elbows with a man 
whose idea will soon create a great 
new industry. 

In its 103 years of life, the Office has 
granted well over two million patents. 
Applications pour in at the rate of 
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about 90,000 a year, of which more 
than half ordinarily receive final ap- 


proval. The basic requirement for 
any patent is that its subject have two 
virtues—novelty and utility. Of the 
first requirement, the Office takes a 
relatively strict view. Among its 1,300 
employees are scores whose sole duty 
is patent search—comparison of an 
applicant’s idea with the Office’s vol- 
uminous records to discover possible 
duplication, A patent may be granted 
on a new way of obtaining an old 
product, or on an old process used to 
a new end—but somewhere in the 
idea must lie originality. In the mat- 
ter of utility, however, the Office is 
broad-minded. Not even the most 
trivial scheme is neglected, provided 
it is novel and can be practically ap- 
plied. Until] 1925, the Office used to 
require working models from many 
applicants, but when it moved to the 
new Commerce Building it broke up 
its astounding collection of 155,000 
models. Today, the authority to re- 
quire such models is used chiefly to 
thwart perpetual motion enthusiasts, 
about a dozen of whom appear at the 
Office each year. 

An invention is legally patentable 
provided it has not been in use longer 
than two years before application is 
made, Once granted, the patent gives 
its owner exclusive rights to his idea 
for 17 years. He may apply it to his 
own factory; lease or sell it to others; 
or do nothing at all with it. Patents 
are not renewable. 


- « « Profits in Patents 


The United States is the cheapest 
place in the world to get a patent. It 
costs $60 in fees to obtain and hold an 
American patent; in European coun- 
tries the cost may run close to $2,000. 
Despite this fact, the Patent Office is 
one of the few Federal bureaus that 
regularly operates at a profit. It has 
earned a surplus over its appropria- 
tion (generally about $4,500,000) in 
four of the last five years, and since 
1934 has returned to the Treasury an 
annual average of $122,500. 

Emphasis of the U. S. patent system 
has always been put upon aiding the 
individual inventor, and the Office is 
justly proud of the genius embalmed 
upon its shelves. On its honor roll 
sparkle the greatest inventive names 
of the last 150 years: 





Robert Fulton—the steamboat—1793 

Eli Whitney—the cotton gin—1794 

Cyrus McCormick—the reaper—1834 

Samuel F. B. Morse—the telegraph—1840 

Charles Goodyear—vulcanized rubber— 
1844 

Elias Howe—the sewing machine—1846 

George Westinghouse, Jr.—the air brake 


—1869 

Alexander Graham Bell—the telephone— 
1876 

Thomas Alva Edison—the incandescent 
lamp—1880 

Ottmar Mergenthaler—the linotype ma- 
chine—1885 

Charles M. Hall—extraction of aluminum 
—1889 

Wilbur and Orville Wright—the flying 
machine—1906 


(Continued on page 20) » 





THE NATIONAL SCENE | 





President: Helper 


By refusing two weeks ago to lift 
the mandatory arms embargo .in the 
Neutrality Act at this session, the 
Senate tied the President’s hands in 
his efforts to help the European de- 
mocracies against the dictatorships. 
Last week, after the President had 
criticized the Senate’s action, he 
moved independently to help China 
against Japan. 

Criticism of the Senate’s neutrality 
vote came after: the President had 
reached his Hyde Park, N. Y., home 
from Washington. By refusing to lift 
the mandatory arms embargo, he said, 
the Senate had not only increased the 
probability of war but had slowed up 
“the finest little economic boom we 
have had in some time.” In addition, 
he made it plain that he would not 
take the blame if consequences of the 
action were disastrous; the Senate, he 
emphasized, would be responsible. 

Tremendously significant, action 
against Japan followed the President’s 
return to Washmgton. He authorized 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull to de- 
nounce the U. S.-Japanese commercial 
treaty of 1911. Obviously intended as 
the Administration’s most cogent 
warning to date against increasing 
Japanese encroachment on American 
rights in China, this step was impor- 
tant because: (1) it paved the way 
for a Congressionally imposed em- 
bargo on shipments of war materials 
to Japan, and (2) would permit, after 
six months, imposition of high tariffs 
on U. S. imports of Japanese goods. 
That Japan would be weakened as a 
result, no one could doubt. 

Though action against Japan was 
the most important development in 
the President’s week, he also made 
news in these ways: 

® Most important visitor was Post- 
master General James Farley, who 
went to Hyde Park for a conference. 





International 
Farley: The President Pooh-Poohed Rumors 





Since rumors were persistent th 
Farley—chairman of the Democrat' 
National Committee and the Pre: 
ident’s campaign manager — woul! 
not support the President for a thir«| 
term and questioned his politic: 
strategy generally, many expected th 
conference to end in a downright sp! 
between the two men, If it did, the 
showed no evidence of it. The Pres 
ident said it was just another confer 
ence, such as he and “Jim” had bee: 
having for 11 years, and had been fai: 
ly effective. Farley was even les 
talkative. Said he laconically befor: 
embarking for a European vacation: 
“I'm going to sail.” Later, the Pres 
ident was forced to use stronger term 
in an attempt to scotch rumors of 
split. News stories had said “Tommy 
Corcoran, one of the President’s inti 
mate advisers, was trying to “purg« 
Farley as head of the Democratic Na 
tional Committee because he was op 
posed to a third term. Such reports 
said the President, were “tommy-rot.’ 

@ Two major Presidential appoint 
ments were those of Francis B. Sayre, 
Assistant Secretary of State, and W. | 
Patterson, director of the Interstat: 
Commerce Commission’s Bureau of 
Safety. Sayre was named High Com 
missioner of the Philippines to succeed 
Paul V. McNutt, recently made Fed 
eral Security Administrator, whil: 
Patterson was nominated to be a mem- 
ber of the ICC. 


e In a little Hyde Park ceremony, 
the President and Mrs. Roosevel! 
deeded over to the government 12 acres 
of the family estate as the site for the 
new Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, 
whose construction was recently au 
thorized by Congress. The $350,000 
building should be finished in a yea: 


Political Notes 


Last week, some 45 weeks before the 
Presidential nominating conventions, 
these political developments wer: 
noted: 





e Just before they conferred ai 
Hyde Park, persistent rumors of fric 
tion between President Roosevelt an:! 
his political manager, James A. Farley, 
blossomed into front-page stories 0! 
an impending split in the team ov 
the third-term issue. Farley, said th: 
dopesters, had recently told three co: 
servative Democratic Senators. tha! 
he would refuse to support Rooseve'!! 
for a third term. In a formal statc- 
ment, Farley declared he was “not r 
sponsible” for the stories. After t! 
Hyde Park meeting, the Preside! 
pooh-poohed the whole affair (s: 
above). Result: whether Rooseve!! 
would run again and whether Far!: 
would support him remained as muc! 
of a mystery as ever. 

@ With evident relish, Mayor Fior: 
lo H. LaGuardia of New York City | 
fused to deny reports that he wou! 
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be an independent candidate next fall 
for Chief Judge of the New York Court 
of Appeals, highest judicial post in 
the state. Startled politicians were 
not inclined to take the “candidacy” 
too seriously. The Mayor, they point- 
ed out, could make the race without 
risking his present job, and probably 
wanted nothing more than to keep in 
the political limelight as a possibility 
for a national office. 

e Well-informed Washington quar- 
ters said Senator Robert A. Taft of 
Ohio would soon make formal an- 
nouncement of his candidacy for the 
Republican Presidential nomination. 
The way to this action was cleared 
recently when another possible candi- 
date from Ohio—Governor John W. 
Bricker—asked for a second guberna- 


torial term and backed Taft for Presi- 


dent. Taft was said to be preparing a 
statement of his views on national 
problems, which he would address, as 
| formal declaration of his candidacy, 
to the Ohio delegation in the House. 

e In a radio speech widely con- 
sidered as a bid for national Repub- 
lican recognition, Governor Arthur 
James of Pennsylvania lauded his own 
six-month-old administration as a 
“shining light in a wilderness of in- 
decision,” flayed the New Deal and 
three times predicted the election of a 
tepublican in 1940. 

e Among vacationists on board the 
U. S. liner Manhattan when she sailed 
for Europe were Democratic National 
Chairman James A. Farley and Re- 
publican National Chairman John D. 
M. Hamilton. 

oo 


Congress: Last Spree 
Ever since it hit Washington, the 
76th Congress has been a headache to 
the New Deal. But last week, with 
idjournment only a matter of days, 
the lawmakers on Capitol Hill be- 
labored the Administration with an 
bandon that made their earlier de- 
fiance seem tame. 
Tip-off that a final bombardment 
Roosevelt policies was in order 
came from Representative Howard W. 
Smith, Virginia Democrat. Irritated 
at the failure of the House Labor 
Committee to report out amendments 
of the Wagner Labor Relations Act, 
Smith proposed a special five-man 
ymmittee to make a sweeping invest- 
ization of that law and the National 
Labor Relations Board that admin- 
isters it. The Virginian’s resolution 
made a special point of looking into 
persistent charges that the NLRB has 
favored the C.LO. over the A. F. of L. 
In vain did members of the regular 
Labor Committee argue that Smith’s 
‘heme would merely duplicate their 
own tedious work; in vain did they 
oint to 6,000 printed pages of testi- 
mony already taken on the Act and 
ie Board. Scores of Democrats com- 
bined with an almost unbroken Re- 
publican minority to order the in- 
‘stigation. A few hours later, vir- 
tually the same coalition voted the 


. 
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International 


Smith’s Resolution Was the Tip-Off 


politically devastating Hatch bill (see 
page 6). 

Much heartened by these successes, 
conservatives on both sides of the 
Capitol organized for assault upon the 
last remaining piece of major legisla- 
tion which the Administration still 
had hopes of passing—the $3,800,000,- 
000 lending-spending program. 

In the hands of the: powerful and 
often refractory House Rules Com- 
mittee was the housing portion of the 
lend-spend program—a bill to double 
the capitalization of the U. S. Hous- 
ing Authority from $800,000,000 to 
$1,600,000,000. Without the consent 
of the Rules Committee—which in- 
cludes many conservatives like Smith 
—the housing bill could not get to 
the floor. All week, Administration 
leaders pleaded with committee mem- 
bers to release the measure; from 
Hyde Park, the President himself tele- 
phoned -similar requests to several 
Democrats in the group. All in vain 
—as the week neared an end, the com- 
mittee was sitting tight, and it began 
to look doubtful whether there would 
be any housing legislation at all. 

Meanwhile, over in the Senate, ma- 
jority leader Barkley, working des- 
perately to salvage something from a 
disastrous session, introduced the rest 
of the lending - spending program 
along with an ultimatum: 

“No effort will be made to adjourn 
Congress until this bill has been 
passed upon, one way or the other.” 

Observers thought the final phrase 
significant. Though few doubted that 
the Senate would pass the bill in some 
form, there seemed good chance that 
Republicans and anti-New Deal Dem- 
ocrats would trim i considerably 
from its original $2,490,000,000. In 
the House, moreover, the bill would 
have to pass through the Rules Com- 
mittee; and even if it survived that 
hazard, a determined fight against it 
was confidently expected on the floor. 

Thoroughly disturbed by the out- 
look, the Senate leadership held the 





upper chamber in night sessions, while 
in the House a New Deal group sought 
a caucus to bind the Democratic ma- 
jority behind the “splending” bill. 
The lending-spending program, all 
agreed, was the only thing still really 
in the way of adjournment, There 
was still some talk of restoring pre- 
vailing wages to WPA projects; two 
sets of amendments to the wage-hour 
law were being pushed in the House; 
and, as usual, a number of legislators 
were scheming to push through pet 
measures in the last-minute excite- 
ment. Such matters, however, could 
be jammed through in the closing 
hours or jettisoned till next session, 
provided the lending-spending busi- 
ness could be wound up. Under the 
circumstances, it seemed a good bet 
that Congress would be on its way 


home at least by August 5. 
~~ e 


. 
Immortality by Stamp 

In America’s early days, the U. S. 
postage stamp was the special pre- 
serve of the departed statesman, In 
its pinks, greens and purples, his face, 
and his alone, was preserved for pos- 
terity. In recent years, however, 
others — social workers, inventors, 
even Whistler’s mother — have been 
honored on stamps along with Pres- 
idents and politicians. 

Last week, with an eye on the neat 
profits that always flow from col- 
lectors eager for unusual issues, Post- 
master General James A. Farley was 
planning the most extensive series of 
non-statesman-bearing stamps ever 
conceived by the U. S. 
Slated for postal immortality were no 
less than 35 Americans once prom- 
inent in the arts and sciences. 

Broken into seven categories, the 
list of those to be honored read: 

Authors: Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Samuel L. Clemens, Washington Irv- 
ing, Louisa May Alcott, James Feni- 
more Cooper. . 

Poets: Henry W. Longfellow, James 
Whitcomb Riley, Walt Whitman, John 





Greenleaf Whittier, James Russell 
Lowell. 

Artists: James A. McN. Whistler, 
Daniel Chester French, Augustus 


Saint-Gaudens, Gilbert Charles Stuart, 
Frederic Retnington. 

Educators: Horace Mann, Charles 
W. Eliot, Booker T. Washington, 
Frances E, Willard, Mark Hopkins. 

Inventors: Alexander Graham Bell, 
Eli Whitney, Samuel F. B. Morse, 
Elias Howe, Cyrus H. McCormick. 

Composers: John Philip Sousa, Ed- 
ward A. McDowell, Stephen Collins 
Foster, Victor Herbert, Ethelbert Ne- 
vin, 

Scientists: Luther Burbank, Dr. 
Crawford W. Long, Dr. Walter Reed, 
John James Audubon, Jane Addams. 

Well aware that Americans have 
definite ideas about who among their 
countrymen are famous and who are 
not, Farley chose his names with care, 
Several polls were conducted among 
philatelic societies, and suggestions 
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were culled from business, education- 
al and patriotic groups all over the 
country. The precautions were use- 
less. Less than 24 hours after the list 
was revealed, protests started pouring 
in against omissions of favorite heroes 
of the stamp-buying public. 


WPA: More Grief ees, 


Though the two-week “stoppage” of 
skilled WPA workers in_ protest 
against Congress’s abolition of the 
“prevailing wage” on WPA projects 
seemed virtually over last week, more 
grief cropped up. Chief causes were 
two other provisions of the curtailed 
Relief Act of 1939, 

One of these provisions was that all 
persons on WPA rolls 18 months or 
longer be dropped by Sept. 1, regard- 
less of need. The other was that, be- 
ginning next year, local governments 
must contribute a flat 25 per cent of 
the cost of WPA projects. 

Demonstration: Under the “lay-off 
provision, 650,000 WPA workers will 
be released by the end of August. To 
dramatize its objections to this and 
other curtailments in the new relief 
program of “idleness, misery and 
starvation,” the Workers Alliance—an 
organization of WPA workers—called 
a nation-wide one-day stoppage. 
Chief incident occurred in New . York 
City’s Columbus Circle, where an esti- 
mated 3,000 demonstrators held a 
three-hour rally. As part of the de- 
monstration, it had been planned to 
burn dummies representing the hated 
author of the new relief act, Rep. 
Clifton A. Woodrum, Democrat of 
Virginia, and his chief Republican 
supporter, Rep. John E. Taber, whose 
name the demonstrators misspelled 
(see cut). But before the burning 
could be carried out, a flying wedge 
of policemen snatched the dummies 
on the ground that they “might cause 
trouble” and placed them in “protec- 
tive custody.” Though Workers Al- 
liance officials had predicted a total 
of 500,000 would join the demonstra- 
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Dempsey (1.) and Hatch Were Joyful but the Congratulations Went Elsewhere 


tien across the country, estimates 
were that only 10 per cent of this 
number really left their jobs. 


Protest: Constant supporter of ex- 
panded work-relief programs, the 
U. S. Conference of Mayors protested 
against the “25 per cent” provision in 
a statement issued to each Congress- 
man. The Mayors contended that 
many localities simply could not con- 
tribute 25 per cent of the cost of WPA 
projects and that the condition would 
“actually prevent providing work.” 


“Down the Hatch” 


For generations, American elections 
have been run by politicians—men 
interested in hanging onto or getting 
into public office. Last week, this 
time-hallowed fact seemed about to 
perish by act of Congress. 

In the last Congress, Senator Carl 
A. Hatch, conservative New Mexico 
Democrat, introduced a bill to “take 
relief out of politics” by forbidding 
political coercion of, or solicitation 
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New York City Rally: Police Placed the Dummies in “Protective Custody” 





of political funds among relief work 
ers. The bill failed. Last winte: 
Hatch re-introduced his handiwork 
now expanded to ban political a 
tivity by Federal jobholders as well as 
reliefers. The Senate passed the bil! 
but House New Dealers, well aware o! 
its political implications, buried it in 
committee for four months. 

A fortnight ago, however, under th: 
constant pounding of the Republican 
press and the pressure of anti-third 
term Congressmen, the Hatch bill pop 
ped up again in the House. There, 
amid uproarious scenes, a coalition of 
Republicans and conservative Demo- 
crats swept it through. Next day, 
without a single negative vote, th: 
Senate accepted House amendments 
As sent to the White House, the act 
would: 


1) Prohibit any person from coerc- 
ing any other person voting in a Fed- 
eral election or primary. 

2) Outlaw the use for political pur- 
poses of any funds appropriated by 
Congress for relief. 

3) Ban the promising of any job 
or wage created by Congress for the 
purpose of winning a Federal nomi- 
nation or election. 

4) Forbid any Federal office-holder 
below the rank of policy-making de- 
partment heads and their immediate 
assistants from using his “official au- 
thority” in a Federal election or nomi- 
nation. 


In this form, the bill represented a 
major political upheaval. It mean! 
that promises of patronage, the glu 
with which every politician holds his 
machine together, were henceforth il- 
legal. It meant that the vast army of 
Federal employees—postmasters, dis 
trict attorneys, revenue collectors an<( 
thousands of others—could no longe! 
make campaign speeches, solicit cam 
paign funds or participate in national! 
conventions. It meant, said newspaper 
wags, that major portions of the Amer- 
ican party system had gone “down th 
Hatch.” It might also mean, accord- 
ing to some sincere critics of the meas- 
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ure, a violation of civil liberties in that 
it would hamper the “free speech” of 
office-holders. 

Advertised purposes of the act were 
(1) to “take relief out of politics” and 
(2) to advance the cause of “clean 
government.” That it might do both 
seemed entirely possible; but few 
doubted that the motives behind the 
bill were themselves purely political. 
By destroying the aid the New Deal, 
like all other political parties, had ex- 
pected from its ranks of jobholders, 
the act seriously damaged Roosevelt’s 
chances of dominating the next Demo- 
cratic convention and put another 
spoke in the third-term wheel. 

Any doubts that the Hatch bill was 
a political coup were erased by scenes 
following its passage, While its nom- 
inal author and his fellow conserva- 
tive New Mexican, Democratic Repre- 
sentative John J. Dempsey, who had 
managed the House battle, joyfully 
hugged each other for cameramen, 
Senators streamed to congratulate the 
man generally credited with forcing 
the measure through—Vice President 
John N, Garner. The Hatch bill was 
the only piece of legislation ever pub- 
licly endorsed by the Vice President, 
and its success had plainly enhanced 
his chances for the 1940 Democratic 
nomination, 

At the other’ end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue, meanwhile, the President was 
in an uncomfortable spot. If he 
signed the bill, he would seriously 
injure his own party; if he vetoed it, 
he would lay himself open to charges 
of fighting “clean government.” As all 
Washington waited the decision, the 
prediction was that Roosevelt would 


swallow the distasteful pill. 
_—_—_ Oro ____— 


Americana— 


Eh? When he reported for work at 
the Riverside Amusement Park in 
Indianapolis, Ind., Albert Sanders’ boss 
gave him a $20 bill and told him to 
get $20 worth of nickels. Half an 
hour later, Albert returned lugging 
three heavy pails full of dill pickles. 
“I could only get $16 worth,” he said 
apologetically. “You'll have to buy 
the other $4 worth somewhere else.” 

Double Check: Examining Otto Bach 
in Milwaukee, Wis., on a charge of 
forging a check, Judge Max W. Nohl 
asked the defendant’s occupation. “I 
manufacture check protectors to pre- 
vent forgeries,” Bach explained. “Busi- 
ness is slack, and I ran out of funds.” 

Dry Goods: In Nashville, Tenn., C. C. 
Neely, 81-year-old farmer, was set 
upon by three rowdies who hacked 
off his flowing beard. Suing for dam- 
ages, Neely demonstrated that his 
whiskers had been one yard long, and 
the court, assessing the beard at $33.33 
a foot, granted a $100 judgment. 


Clinic: A girl in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
phoned the police department to ask 
whether they had a lie detector. Told 
there was one available, she said: 
“d like to come down and use it. 
| want to find out whether I’m in love.” 








IN OTHER LANDS 





Europe: “A Good Plan” 


Most of the world wanted nothing 
so much last week as an assurance of 
lasting peace. Stories to satisfy the 
denfand materialized out of nowhere. 
In the Vatican City, secretaries were 
forced to deny hopeful rumors that 
Pope Pius XII and Benito Mussolini 
were formulating a peaceful solution 
to the Danzig problem. Spokesmen in 
the foreign offices of Europe gave the 
lie to a story published by the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer that Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy and Poland had signed 
a 25-year pact of peace. 

* One balloon not so easily punctured 
was sent up from Berlin. German offi- 
cials circulated a rumor that Adolf 


Wohlthat Arrived for a “Whaling” Parley 


Hitler himself had found a peaceful 
way to get Danzig into the Reich. A 
spokesman of .the Berlin Foreign 
Office called in newspapermen and 
told them: “Our Fuehrer is 100 per 
cent for peace. Now as before, we 
expect an uncompromising solution 
of the Danzig situation along peaceful 
lines. Germany has not the least de- 
sire for a conflict of arms ... Rather 
than plunge all Europe into war, some 
power will brutally call the Polish re- 
actionaries to order and tell them that 
Danzig is not worth a war.” 


. « « Self-Recognition 


In the German allusion to “some 
power,” Britons recognized them- 
selves. Germany evidently hoped that 
the British government would play 
the same role as it did before Munich, 
when it put pressure on the Czechs to 
surrender to the Reich, With a sud- 
den shock, Britons soon realized that 
an Anglo-German deal was not alto- 
gether out of the question 

An inconspicuous arrival in London 
the week before had been Dr. Hel- 
muth Wohlthat, Chief Industrial Ad- 





viser to the German government, Os- 
tensibly, he had come to attend an in- 
ternational whaling conference, But 
in Fleet Street, London’s newspaper 
row, stories soon began to leak ont 
that Herr Wohlthat was after much 
bigger game than whales. 


+ « « “Unknown, Fantastic” 


In London, Wohlthat had called on 
Sir Horace Wilson, super-confidential 
adviser to British Prime Minister 
Chamberlain, and on Robert S. Hud- 
son, soap millionaire and Secretary of 
the Department for Overseas Trade. 
Soon after, newspapers alleged that 
Wilson and Hudson had offered Ger- 
many a bribe of five billion dollars, 
in the form of an international loan, 
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Hudson Acted as a “Private Citizen” 


to stay at peace with the world. 
While newsboys. shouted about “the 
biggest blackmail payment in _his- 
tory,” a Foreign Office spokesman in- 
dignantly exclaimed: “The scheme is 
unknown to (Foreign Minister) Lord 
Halifax; it is unknown to Wilson; it 
is unknown to the Prime Minister. It 
is fantastic!” 

Nearly as fantastic, however, was 
the confession that Secretary Hudson 
made to the newspapers the next day. 
He had granted Wohlthat an inter- 
view; the German had urged some 
kind of Anglo-German agreement as 
a means to avoid war. With Hudson 
acting “purely as a private citizen,” 
they drafted a basis for discussion. 
Its points: (1) if Hitler were willing 
to be peaceful, Britain would see that 
Germany was given an opportunity to 
found enterprises and exploit raw 
materials in British and other colon- 
ies; (2) Britain and other nations 
would make a “huge” loan to Ger- 
many so that she could turn from the 
production of armaments to the de- 
velopment of peacetime industry and 
commerce; (3) Germany would agree 
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to limitation of armaments, and would 
withdraw from Czecho-Slovakia. 

Next calling on Prime Minister 
Chamberlain, Hudson offered to re- 
sign from his sub-Cabinet position 
but, for the moment at least, was re- 
tained. Ruefully, he blamed Wobhlthat 
for having let the cat out of the bag. 
The scheme, he admitted, had “gone 
off at half cock, but I still think it is 
a good plan.” 


« « « Perturbed Public 


To calm the perturbed British pub- 
lic, Chamberlain and Foreign Min- 
ister Halifax immediately went to the 
House of Commons and the House of 
Lords, respectively, and made iden- 
tical declarations: “There is no justi- 
fication whatever for stating that 
these remarks arising in the course 
of an unofficial conversation consti- 
tute a proposal for a loan by this 
country to Germany.” Answering a 
questioner, Chamberlain could “not 
see any particular harm in this par- 
ticular conversation.” 

Despite the Prime Minister’s em- 
phatic assurance to the contrary, 
however, a sizeable British minority 
chose to believe that Hudson’s plan 
had been formed with the consent of 
higher government officials. Arthur 
Greenwood, acting head of the Labor 
opposition to Chamberlain, obviously 
thought that the plan would have had 
official sanction if it could have been 
revealed under more favorable cir- 
cumstances. He taunted Chamberlain: 
“Is the government toying with the 
idea that it can by sweet reasonable- 
ness and financial aid persuade Ger- 
many to beat her swords into plow- 
shares?” 


«++ France, Russia, Poland 


Other developments in Europe’s 
week, however, did not point either to 
appeasement of Germany or to peace 
in Europe. These were important 
happenings: 

@ Britain’s Territorial Army, corre- 
sponding to the American National 
Guard, began its largest peacetime 
mobilization, with 135,000 men to be 
under arms by next week. For the 
third time in less than a month, Brit- 
ish bombers made long-distance 
flights over France. It was the big- 
gest demonstration of British-French 
solidarity to date, involving 240 
planes and crews totaling more than 
1,000 men. 

@ In a final burst of desperation 
over interminable Anglo-Soviet nego- 
tiations for a mutual defense pact 
aimed at Germany, the British Cabinet 
decided to offer to begin military con- 
versations with Russia while other 
details still were being settled. 

@ On the frontier between Poland 
and the territory of the Free City of 
Danzig, a Polish border guard was 
shot and killed by a Danzig Nazi 
official who said he fired “in self de- 
fense.” The city’s Senate immediately 
apologized, but Danzigers themselves 


OTHER LANDS 


were still truculent. Optimistic about 
the prospect of a Hitler coup, they 
whispered a watchword: “It’s coming 
soon.” 

——————- 9 ———————— 


Britain: Bombings 

Since the day in 1605 that soldier 
Guy Fawkes tried to blow up the Eng- 
lish Parliament, it has been the cus- 
tom for a yeoman of the guard to 
search Parliament’s dank cellars once 
a day for explosives. In a few more 
days, Home Secretary Sir Samuel 
Hoare intimated last week, the yeo- 
man may find something—even if it is 
only a ragged, smoking hole where 
Parliament once stood. 

Appearing before the House of Com- 
mons, Sir~-Samuel asked for passage 
of a bill aimed at the Irish Republican 
Army. Unauthorized by Eire (the 
Irish Free State), the Army has been 
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Sir Samuel Withheld Further Details 


trying since last January to browbeat 
Parliament into making Northern Ire- 
land part of Eire. 

Most effective tactic of the I. R. A. 
had been to put small explosive 
charges in letters—which blew up 
when they went under stamp-cancel- 
ing machines. In 127 “outrages,” ter- 
rorists had killed one Briton. Last 
week, Sir Samuel said he had definite 
proof of an Army campaign to be wag- 
ed “without regard for human life.” 

In his possession, said the Home 
Secretary, was a photostatic copy of 
an I, R. A, staff plan for bombing 
bridges, power plants, airfields and 
other strategic points in and near 
London, including the very Houses of 
Parliament. Recently, Sir Samuel re- 
vealed, police had seized in scattered 
I. R. A. headquarters 1,600 sticks of 
explosive gignite—“enough to cause 
.». loss of 1,000 lives.” 

Confident that most of the I. R. A.’s 
ammunition was gone, Sir Samuel 
wanted Parliament to restrict the en- 
try of suspect Irishmen into England, 
and to allow police to search them 
without warrants. “We have in our 








possession reliable information,” h 

said, “that the campaign is being. . 

actively stimulated by a foreign or- 
ganization.” When Sir Samuel stea 

fastly refused to divulge further d: 

tails, Parliament -could only assum 

that the organization was Germa: 

A bloody argument for the passage © 
Hoare’s bill came just three days aft« 

its introduction; the explosion of tw: 
time bombs in London’s Victoria ani 
King’s Cross stations killed one Brito: 
and injured 22 more. Without mor: 
ado, Hoare’s bill was_passed. 





Japan: Victory 

Japan Foreign Minister Hachiro Ar 
ita received an extremely unpleasan( 
message last week. He was given 
formal notice that in six months, th: 
United States would consider her 28 
year-old trade treaty with Japan at a 
end (see page 4). Also ended woul 
be the treaty’s provision forbiddin: 
either country to lay an embargo on 
the other. In Washington, Senato: 
Key Pittman already was nursing a 
resolution to forbid the shipment o! 
arms and materials of war to Japan. 

Reason for this action was that 
Japan had just won a sweeping vic 
tory which boded no good for for- 
eigners in the Orient. It seemed to be 
the intention of the United States to 
signify that it would not bend to Japa- 
nese domination in China—something 
the British Empire had just done. 

In Tokyo, Foreign Minister Arita 
and British Ambassador Sir Roberi 
Craigie had resumed their conversa 
tions about the blockade of the Brit 
ish quarter in Tientsin. Arita con- 
siderably expanded the discussion b\ 
insisting that British actions not onl) 
in Tientsin but throughout China, had 
been “unneutral”—principally in re- 
gard to the conduct of foreign con 
cessions, headquarters of foreign 
irade and investment, and refuge fo: 
Chinese patriots and Chinese govern- 
ment funds. Because Britain had no 
sizeable navy in Oriental waters, 
Craigie was forced to surrender, Com 
ing out of conference, Arita gleeful], 
told his associates: “Britain has ac- 
cepted all Japanese demands.” 

British Prime Minister Chamberlain 
then entered the British House of 
Commons with a doleful statement 
With final details of the Anglo-Japan- 
ese settlement still to be worked out, 
he recognized that “the Japanese hav« 
special requirements for the purpos« 
of safeguarding their own security 
and ... that they have to suppress 
or remove such causes or acts as wil! 
obstruct them or benefit their enemy.” 
He would make it plain, he continued 
“to British authorities and British na- 
tionals in China that they should re- 
frain from such acts and measures.” 

If Chamberlain had thought that 
Japanese-British relations would im 
prove, however, he was due for a 
rude and ugly shock. The puppe! 
(Chinese government in Peiping an 
nounced that 16 severe measures, in 
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cluding boycott of British goods, had 
been put into effect against the Brit- 
ish. Stirred up by Japanese, anti- 
British riots broke out in a dozen 
Chinese cities. 

Hardly had the echo of Chamber- 
lain’s words died away in Parliament 
when the Japanese, Navy announced 
that forthcoming troop movements 
would necessitate closing of the Can- 
ton river in South China for two 
weeks. It was decreed that no river 
commerce could pass from Britain’s 
important port of Hong Kong to the 
rest of China, Further, communica- 
lions were severed between Hong 
Kong and Shameen, the British and 
French quarters of the nearby city 
of Canton. 

Even if only for two weeks, Japan’s 
action on the Canton river was to be 
a powerful demonstration of what 
measures she thinks she can take 
without effective objection. Britons 
in Shanghai and Hong Kong bitterly 
and publicly reflected that it would 
have been much better for Britain to 
have packed up and moved out of 
China altogether than to stay there 
under the thumb of ambitious Japan. 
In the end, they thought, Britain 
would have to move out anyway. 
ee ae: nee See 


Italy: Fascist Brawn 


Paunches and soft muscles are taboo 
in Fascist Italy. A staunch believer 
in the old Latin proverb about a sound 
mind in a sound body, Premier Benito 
Mussolini links physical fitness with 
mental fitness—brawn with brain. 

A year ago, II Duce inaugurated for 
his obese party lieutenants the annual 
party athletic meet. To prove their 
right to serve as examples to Italian 
youth, all party leaders from Secre- 
tary General Achille Starace down to 
the Federal secretaries in the remotest 
provinces were ordered to participate 
in these fitness tests. 

Last week more than 100 party lead- 
ers departed from the Mussolini Forum 
in Rome chafed, blistered, bruised and 
sore, but happy. They had passed their 
second annual physical fitness tests 
in good stride. Ranging in age from 
32 to 60, they had defied Rome’s in- 
tense summer heat through four days 
of gruelling exercise. Among other 
things, they raced, swam under water, 
shot at targets from horseback, drove 
military trucks and motorcycles on 
handicap courses, carried 30-pound 
bicycles up and down a mountain, 
and jumped over various obstacles, 
including horses. 

However, such stunts as jumping 
through flaming hoops and over a 
hedge of bayonets were eliminated this 
year. So the only serious injury was 
accidental—a frightened horse kicked 
one jumper, breaking his leg. As usual 
the star performer of the meet was 
Starace. Despite his 50 years, the 
Secretary General emerged among the 
few top performers, all scoring 100 
per cent. 


OTHER LANDS 


While his lieutenants were under- 
going their labors, Mussolini announc- 
ed an important new policy for Sicily, 
island off the toe of the Italian boot. 
Beginning October 28, Fascism’s 18th 
anniversary, Sicily’s great estates, he 
said, would be broken up into small 
holdings and turned over to peasant 
farmers. Moreover, extensive irriga- 
tion, highway, farm road and model 
home projects, to cost billions of lire, 
will be constructed. Aimed at reliev- 
ing the economic condition of the is- 
land’s land-starved peasants, the plan 
will also add to Italy’s strength by 
making her more _ self-sufficient 
through extensive wheat production. 

Pointing out that Sicily was once 
the granary of Rome, the Fascist press 
hailed the Sicilian reclamation project 
as one of the greatest measures under- 
taken by Fascism in its 17-year his- 





International 


Fit and 50, Starace Scored 100 Per Cent 


tory—at least as great as Mussolini’s 
recent draining of the Pontine Marches 


near Rome. 
—————o~= > ---—-— :*:~—=C~=*# 


Spain: Effervescence 


When liquors ferment they bubble 
and hiss. During the process “dregs” 
and “impurities” are worked off. Last 
week Nationalist Spain’s political brew 
was effervescing more rapidly than at 
any time since the civil war ended. 

Ingredients in the new Spain’s brew 
are the Falangists, Carlists, Monarch- 
ists, Catholics, Moderates and various 
military leaders. Comrades in arms 
during the war, each party began to 
maneuver for the upper hand in gov- 
ernment affairs as soon as peace came. 
From this fight the pro-Fascist Fa- 
langists, headed by Interior Minister 
Ramon Serrano Suner, brother-in-law 
of Generalissimo Francisco Franco, 
have emerged as the strongest party 
in Spain. 

Opposed to Suner’s plans to assume 
the premiership, with control of for- 
eign as well as domestic affairs, the 
other factions have sought to unite 


against him. Under the slogan “Spain 
for the Spaniards” they have fought 
Suner’s moves to link Spain more tight- 
ly with the Rome-Berlin Axis. But 
their efforts received a major setback 
during the recent triumphal tour of 
Spain by Italian Foreign Minister 
Galeazzo Ciano. As a result pro- 
Italian Suner last week seemed to be 
sitting more solidly than ever on the 
lid of the political cauldron, but at the 
cost of two of Franco’s best known 
war heroes—Gens. Gonzalo Queipo de 
Llano and Juan Yague. 

Popularly known as “the broad- 
casting general,” for his battlefield 
harangues of the opposing forces, de 
Llano was in charge of Franco’s mili- 
tary campaign in Southern Spain; re- 
mained after victory as governor of 
Seville and commander of the Second 
Military Region, embracing Andalusia. 
But in an address at Seville three 
weeks ago he called on the army to 
take action to insure “Spain for the 
Spaniards,” For these “impudent 
words” de Llano was stripped of his 
army post on Franco’s orders. Leader 
since 1936 of the Moroccan army corps 
which played an important part in 
winning the war, white-haired General 
Yague was ostensibly only transferred 
in an army reorganization program. 
Rumors, however, said he had been 
dismissed, even arrested. 

As a precautionary measure against 
political trouble Franco sent troop re- 
inforcements to Seville and called 
many demobilized officers back to the 
colors. French frontier sources, mean- 
while, reported Franco faced a Cab- 
inet crisis because of the Falangist- 
army split. 


Asides Abroad— 


Nazi Mixture: A new German econ- 
omy decree requires all cigar, cigar- 
ette and pipe tobacco to be mixed 
with ersatz material. Smokers now 
can choose from such flavors as dried 
stinging nettles, lemon skins, laven- 
der, cherry leaves, salted rose leaves, 
thyme and violet-root powder. 

. 


. . 





Treasure Hunt: For the first time 
since 1908 Harrow beat its British 
public school rival Eton in cricket 
and the ensuing celebration was tu- 
multuous. Next day this ad appeared 
in the personal columns of the Lon- 
don Times: 

Will the numerous Harrovians who in 
attempting to divest a very old Etonian of 
his trousers deprived him of his two 
treasured five shilling pieces and a gold 
safety pin please return one or all to the 
Army and Navy Club. 

Courtesy: Tradition in British New 
Guinea makes discourtesy worse than 
most crimes. So, when an unhappy 
*apua wife asked a man to do away 
with her husband he asked a friend 
to help him and together they killed 
the husband. The killers explained 
to police that they thought it “dis- 
courteous” to refuse the request. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Diet 
In East Orange, N. J., last week, 
wan, 29-year-old Linnea Franson died. 
At her death, she weighed only 68 
pounds; doctors quickly agreed that 
she had been a victim of “chronic mal- 
nutrition.” Even after a post-mortem, 
however, they could not decide wheth- 
er excessive nervousness or a mys- 
terious glandular malady had prevent- 
ed her from keeping solid food on her 
stomach. Whatever. the cause, she had 
been forced to subsist during the last 
10 years of her life on a diet consist- 
ing almost entirely of water, ginger 
ale, lemonade and lollipops. 
——— ee 


Astronomers in Paris 


Not many scientific meetings are so 
rare as those convened by the French 
Singer-Polignac Foundation for sci- 
entific research. In 1937, it sponsored 
a symposium on hormdénes. Not until 
two weeks ago did it hold another 
session—this time devoted to astron- 
omy. While the final results of its 
Paris meeting were yet to be compiled, 
‘these reports by American astronomers 
had been presented last week: 

e Supernovae, or giant bursting 
stars, are commonly 40,000,000 times 
as bright as the sun. That they are 

_not correspondingly hot was reported 
by Dr. Cecilia Gaposchkin and Dr. 
Fred Whipple of Harvard Observa- 
tory, Cambridge, Mass. Heat estimates 
based on light analyses had credited 
supernovae with temperature of near- 
ly 2,000,000 degrees Fahrenheit. But 
the Harvard astronomers declared that 
such estimates failed to take into ac- 
count the peculiar qualities of light 
caused by the expansion that takes 
place in a supernova. They put the 
temperature of supernovae at about 
27,000 degrees—only three times that 
of the sun’s surface. 

e Stars that try unsuccessfully to 
“sneeze” were discussed by Dr. Sergei 
Gaposchkin of Harvard. These are 
“baby” novae—faint stars about the 
size of the earth which periodically are 
on the verge of exploding. Because of 
unbalance in their internal elements, 





Science Facts 








Dr. Gaposchkin explained, they puff 
up “like balloons” at intervals of 50 
days, “then remain quiet for a while 
before puffing up again.” 

@ Giving one of the first accounts 
of work done at the new McDonald Ob- 
servatory in Texas, Dr. Gerard Kuiper 
listed 18 white dwarf stars. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Kuiper, they range in size 
between the earth and the moon, but 
weigh from 150,000 to 800,000 times as 
much as the earth. They are com- 
posed of densely packed fragments of 
atoms, and have temperatures as high 
as 54,000 degrees. The heaviest, call- 
ed Wolf 457, is half a billion times as 
dense as water; one cubic inch of its 
substance weighs 9,000 tons. Because 
of the star’s terrific gravitational pull, 
a man who weighs 150 pounds on 
earth on Wolf 457 would weigh three 
billion pounds. 

eo 


Potential Plague? 


Second only to the Black Plague 
which killed an estimated 25,000,000 
human beings in the 14th century was 
the great influenza epidemic of 1918. 
Flu was reported early in March of 
that year in Kansas; within a month, 
a virulent form of it appeared in 
places as far separated as France and 
China. By June, it was over-running 
Europe; returning to America, it kill- 
ed 500,000 persons. In the world, it 
took at least 10,000,000 lives. 

Last week, an editorial in the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion suggested that the variety of flu 
which raced around the world in 
1918 might not be altogether extinct. 
Basis for this suggestion was the re- 
search of Dr. Richard E. Shope of the 
Rockefeller Institute laboratories near 
Princeton, N. J. 

Subject of Dr. Shope’s investigation 
was the influenza of hogs. Several 
things about it engrossed him. First, 
it was quite similar to human influ- 
enza. Second, as in the case of its 
human counterpart, its method of 
transmission was not clearly under- 
stood. Third, it originally appeared 
as a fall epidemic in hogs at the time 
of the human epidemic of 1918. 


N ITS pure and unassimilated form, phosphorus is a poison, but the human 
body normally contains about two pounds of it—enough for 14,000 fatal 


doses .. 


- G Best place to sit in the movies, according to visual scientists, is 


about four times as far away from the screen as the screen itself is high .. . 
q@ Eyeless earthworms are sensitive to light, but they can’t “see” red... @ On 


a starry night, about 1,200 stars are visible to the naked eye. . 


. @ All the 


radium ever extracted from the earth would make a cube only two inches long 


on each side. 


ordinarily contains.more than 30 kinds of harmless impurities . 


Such a cube would be worth $35,000,000 ... @ Faucet water 


- « G Scientists 


at Michigan State College in East Lansing have developed a seedless watermelon. 


It is pear-shaped, and cannot be raised outside of greenhouses . 


.- @ Astrono- 


mers are sure that there are no oceans on Mars, because in ocean-like dark 


areas, no reflection of the sun is visible . . 


- @ The 100-inch mirror in the Mt. 


Wilson Observatory in California is powerful enough to catch the image of a 
man more than 3,000 miles away . . . @ Drinking ice water causes a measurable 
shrinkage of the arms; drinking a hot beverage causes a measurable expansion. 
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Dr. Shope Linked Hogs and Humans 


Through careful experiment, Dr. 
Shope was able to construct a detailed 
theory about how the hog influenza 
virus travels. Infected pigs, accord- 
ing to Dr. Shope, transmit the virus to 
tiny lungworms in their bodies. Th« 
lungworm eggs escape to the ground, 
where they are eaten by ordinary 
earthworms; pigs who eat the earth- 
worms become infected with the virus. 

Thus far, hog influenza has neve: 
infected a human being. This did 
not keep Dr. Shope from linking hogs 
and humans. He reasoned that the 
virus of swine influenza might be an 
offshoot of the human virus of 1918; 
or that it might be the original virus 
from which the deadly 1918 type de- 
veloped. In the latter case, cautioned 
the Journal, “hogs and earthworms 
may conceivably serve as the sourc: 
of some human epidemic in the future.” 

ee 


Capsules 


q Last December, a grand jury in- 
dicted the American Medical Associa 
tion, the District of Columbia Medica! 
Society and 21 individual doctors fo: 
violation of the Federal anti-trust laws. 
According to the Department of Jus- 
lice, the defendants had conspired to 
interfere with Group Health Associa- 
tion, a District health cooperative. Last 
week, Justice James M. Proctor of 
District Court sustained objections t 
the indictment. He ruled that medi- 
cal practice is not a trade, and there- 
fore not subject to the provisions 
of the Sherman Act. It was thought 
that the Department of Justice would 
appeal to a higher court. 


@ Mice like cheese, but it is bad 
for them and gives them indigestion 
if taken as a steady diet, reported Dr. 
Raymond L. Ditmars of the Bronx Zo: 
in New York City. 


q Dr. S. M. Peck and associates o! 
New York City reported that perspi 
ration, a complex of many body acids. 
has fungicidal properties, and tends t: 
defeat such parasitic diseases a: 
athlete’s foot. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 


Lutheran “Encyclical” 


Generally, encyclicals are associat- 
ed with the Roman Catholic Church. 
[hey are special communications ad- 
lressed to the bishops of the world 
containing the Pope’s most important 
words on matters affecting the whole 
hurch, 

Lutherans recognize no single man 
s their supreme religious ruler. But 
when the Lutheran World Convention 
neets in Philadelphia next May, at 
hand will be a sort of world Lutheran 
encyclical on the vast subject, “The 
Church in the World,” comprising the 
‘hurch’s attitude on social questions 
n all countries past and present. 

Preliminary work on the document 
was under way in New York City last 
week by a commission of seven Luther- 
in theologians from various sections 
of the country, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Walton H. Greever, secre- 
tary of the United Lutheran Church in 
\merica. According to Dr. Greever, 
broad problems dealt with will include 
the more intimate social life, such as 
sex and marriage; the State, or au- 
thority of government; economic con- 
ditions; economic relations and Christ- 
ian education. 


Churches and Tax Stamps 
Depression-hit like other endeav- 
ors, many U, S. churches have been 
seeking new ways to swell their in- 
omes. Accordingly, last week, a 
unique method of picking up addi- 
tional funds in Ohio churches was 
attracting considerable attention, 
Since 1935, Ohio has had a sales 
tax, collected through the sale of 
prepaid tax receipts. Merchants buy 
the tax stamps, which come in two 
sections, from the government. When 
1 purchase is made, the customer gets 
yne-half to show he has paid the tax, 
whilé the merchant keeps the other. 
But thousands of impatient custom- 
‘rs have never waited to get their 
lax stamps. As a result, merchants 








Sermonette 


The Last Word 


ILATE was an honorable man, but he was the representative of Rome and he 

had to maintain Rome’s power even at the price of his own honor and 
| integrity, so he condemned an innocent man to death. 
| lot of politicians that they.cannot maintain their positions except at the cost 
Pilate sold out to the totalitarian state. 
Barabbas, the nationalist leader in the person of Hitler, is in the saddle; Christ, 
in the person of Pastor Niemoeller, is in prison. 
are crying out against a world in which power is king and justice and mercy are 
... Yet Christ, when crucified, gained a foothold in the world and can 
He won a double victory on the cross—a moral victory when 
He-begged forgiveness for those who crucified Him, and a spiritual victory 
when, in His suffering, He thought God had deserted Him but He did not desert 
God . .. This is the same world that crucified Christ. 
preoccupation with our own affairs have let secularism and force gain control 
But the last word in this world, despite our mounting perplexities, will be 


of their honor. 


dead 
never be dislodged. 


spoken by love. 


—The Rev. Dr. RICHARD ROBERTS, Presbyterian 
minister of Toronto, Canada. 


had to buy fewer stamps and the 
state lost money. To remedy the 
situation, the state instituted a “prem- 
ium plan,” under which anybody who 
presents at least $100 worth of tax 
stamps at a tax office receives 3 per 
cent of their face value in cash. 

To many, even this reward did not 
seem to be worth the bother. But 
the churches asked that the tax re- 
ceipts be turned over-to them, so that 
they could collect the premium, and 
set special tax receipt boxes aside for 
the purpose. How much the churches 
have earned in this way had not been 
officially tabulated last week, but it 
seemed likely that it would run into 
thousands of dollars in a year’s time. 





Mass Marriage 


To the Reverend Father Henri Roy, 
a French-Canadian Oblate priest, the 
high rate of divorce throughout the 
world has long been a source of worry. 
Last year, he devised a plan to offset 
“all the unfavorable publicity marriage 
is getting from the world’s divorce 
courts.” The plan was to conduct a 
mass marriage of willing couples from 
the Young Catholic Workers, an or- 
ganization of young French Catholics 
which he had founded’ seven years 
before. To get the movement under 
way, to encourage the prospective 
brides and grooms, he instituted mar- 
riage preparation courses. 

Last week, in connection with the 
annual congress of the Young Catholic 
Workers (popularly known as the 
“Jocists,” from the French Jeunesse 
Ouvriere Catholique) ,the huge, color- 
ful ceremony was performed in the big 
baseball stadium at Montreal, Quebec. 
While more than 20,000 persons cheer- 
ed from the stands, while a borrowed 
church bell pealed, 106 couples filed 
into the stadium over a red-and-blue 
carpet to take their positions before 
wooden prayer-stools, clustered about 
a temporary altar set up in the out- 
field. Each white-clad bride carried 
a rosary, each bridegroom a crucifix, 


It seems to be the peculiar 
Today in Germany 


Abyssinia, Spain and China 
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Father Roy Will Advise for Five Years 


which had been blessed by the Pope. 

Waiting for the couples were Mon- 
signor Georges Gauthier, Archbishop 
Co-Adjutor of Montreal, who led the 
ceremony; six bishops, and 106 priests 
—one for each couple. In unison, as 
the couples knelt, the clerics conduct- | 
ed the marriage ritual in French, In 
unison, the men and women uttered 
Oui (yes) and placed rings on each j 
other’s fingers. The ceremony ended, 
the participants, with 15,000 delegates 
to the congress, took the “Jocist” vow 
to guard the Roman Catholic faith, 
obey their leaders and strive for vic- 
tory of the working class. 

Though the mass marriage was suc- 
cessfully carried out, Father Roy’s job 
was not done. To smooth the wedded 
life of his charges, he will keep in 
constant touch with them, settling dis- i 
putes and giving advice, until 1944— 
presumably on the theory that the first 
five years are the hardest. 


Briefs | 


@ Confined to his bed with a brok- i 
en ankle, the Rev. George W. Ports, 
pastor of the Parkview Methodist 
Church in Lynchburg, Va., preached 
his regular Sunday sermon last week 
by radio. His subject: “Not a Bone 
Was Broken.” 


@ At a huge moral rearmament rally 
in the famous Hollywood Bowl, Holly- 
wood, Calif., Dr. Frank N. Buchman, 
founder of the Oxford Movement, 
shouted that the materialistic movie 
colony “can be the sounding board to 
the nations for moral rearmament” by 
proving that M. R. A.’s conscientious 
conduct can solve all problems. 
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@ Tibetan lama priests have ended 
their five-year search for a successor 
to the Dalai Lama, political pontiff of 
Tibet, who died in 1933. They have 
found three 5-year-old male children, 
who were: born at the time the Dalai 
Lama died and who possess charac- 
teristics indicating to the priests that 
one of the children might be the rein- 
carnation of him. The winner will be 
selected later by lot. 









































Business Boost 


For months, U. S. stock markets 
have been in the doldrums. Trading 
on the New York exchange averaged 
a sluggish 400,000 shares a day; clerks 
played checkers and shot craps to 
pass the time. 

Then, one day last fortnight, the 
market shot upward, The daily turn- 
over hit and passed 1,800,000 shares; 
leading securities jumped one to nine 
points; in five days, the value of all 
listed stocks swelled $4,500,000,000. 
Happy but puzzled, market men 
looked around for an explanation. 
They discovered what economists had 
known for weeks—that American 
business, in the dog-days of mid-sum- 
mer, was enjoying a spurt. Evidences 
of the boost were rife: 

® Combined earnings of 79 major 
corporations, covering vital industrial 
fields like chemicals, building and 
electrical equipment, had climbed in 
1939’s first quarter an amazing 89.6 
per cent above the same period a year 
ago. 

@ Steel mills, dependable barome- 
ter for heavy industry, were operating 
at 56% per cent of capacity, as against 
36% per cent a year ago. 

@ The Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex of industrial production bounded 
from 92 in April and May to 97 in 
June and “in the first half of July in- 
dustrial activity was generally main- 
tained.” 

® In Washington, Postmaster Gen- 
eral James A. Farley reported postal 
revenues in fiscal 1939 at $745,093,350 
—the highest in the history of the 
service. The increase of $17,000,000 
over the previous year, Farley said, 
was due almost entirely to increased 
use of the mails by business and in- 
dustry. 

@ The clothing industry was taking 
gigantic strides. Ten leading shoe, 
leather, hat and textile companies reg- 
istered profits of $4,463,784 for the 
first half of 1939—1,660 per cent above 
the $253,337 they earned in the same 
six months of 1938. Another group of 
19 textile firms recorded a first-quar- 
ter combined net profit of $3,237,948, 
compared with a loss of $812,380 in 
the same period last year. 


Random Statistics 











hewspapers in the United States is 


9% billion pounds yearly . 


BUSINESS, FARM 









® New bond issues for corporate 
financing in the week of the market 
rise totaled $118,250,000, compared to 
$48,718,000 the week before and a 
puny $14,361,000 in the same week of 
1938. 

Better business: had obviously 
caused the market’s tardy boom. 
What, then, had caused better busi- 
ness? On this question there was 
conflict. ~ Anti-New Dealers saw the 
answer in the recalcitrance of Con- 
gress—in “business -appeasing” tax 
legislation, in the attacks on WPA, in 
the generally defiant air of the Cap- 
itol toward the White House. Friends 
of the Administration, on the other 
hand, pointed to increased Federal 
spending and the first results of the 
wages-and-hours law in bringing a 
more even balance between income 
and living costs as reasons for the 


improvement. While the argument 
raged, the average citizen, more con- 
cerned with results than _ causes, 


prayerfully crossed his fingers and 
waited to see whether the business 
boost would continue into the autumn, 





Cotton: Double Dose 


Cotton is the sick man of American 
agriculture. In the season ended last 
month, cotton exports hit a 60-year low 
of 3,400,000 bales; on domestic mar- 
kets, cotton is currently selling at 
around 8% cents a pound (1929 price: 
15.8 cents a pound). 

Last week, the Department of Agri- 
culture administered one dose of eco- 
nomic painkiller to the ailing crop 
and seriously considered following it 
up with another, The dose given was 
an export subsidy designed to push 
more U. S. cotton abroad; the dose 
considered was a stamp plan similar 
to that now used to distribute surplus 
foods among the needy. 

From now until June, 1940, export- 
ers will receive from the U. S. Treas- 
ury a bounty.of 1% cents a pound on 
all lint cotton, and from 1 to 2.1 cents 
a pound on all cotton goods sold in 
foreign markets. In this way, said 


Agriculture Secretary Wallace, Amer- 
ica might regain its “fair share” of the 
world cotton market—perhaps 6,000,- 
000 to 7,000,000 bales—and cut down 





MERICAN business houses lose at least 200 million dollars a year through 
frauds cgmmitted against them by dishonest employees . . 
million pounds of raw cotton, representing 8.5% of the total consumed, were 
used last year in the manufacture of all types of American rubber products, 
the tire industry alone using 190 million pounds .. . 
2,032, a decline of 24 under 1938 ... 
q American production of fats and oils of all kinds amounts to approximately 
. + Q In 1938, foreign investments in the United 
States totaled $7,883,000,000, an increase of 693 million dollars over the 1937 
figure; U. S. investments abroad, on the other hand, declined 36 million dollars 
to a total of $11,759,000,000 . . . @ According to latest figures, 4,000,809 motor 
vehicles were manufactured throughout the world last year, the United States 
leading with 2,489,085, or 62.2 per cent of the total. 


. @ About 241 


q The number of daily 
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Murchison Preferred the Stamp Plan 


its present glut of 14,000,000 surplus 
bales. 

Many who object to Wallace’s 
scheme as exactly the sort of sub- 
sidized exporting practiced by dista- 
torships and condemned by the U., S. 
would much prefer fhe proposed 
stamp plan. As outlined by such ex- 
perts as Dr, Claudius T. Murchison of 
the Cotton Textile Institute, relief 
families would be given Federal scrip, 
in proportion to their normal expend- 
itures for clothing, which would be 
good for such cotton staples as under- 
wear, diapers and sheets. It has been 
estimated that such a program would 
boost the per capita domestic con- 
sumption of cotton 10 pounds a year, 
annually disposing of at least 500,000 
bales of the towering cotton surplus. 


Northeast’s Drought 


Throughout the northeastern states 
last week, there were hopes and pray- 
ers for rain. The normally moist and 
green area was experiencing an un- 
usual and unwelcome phenomenon— 
drought—in some sections the worst 
in Weather Bureau history. 

Since June 30, rainfall in the New 
England states, New York, eastern 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey 
and Maryland has been virtually nil. 
In New York City, for example, July 
precipitation has been only .06 inch, 
compared to a normal of 2.76 inches. 
In Newark, N. J., the figures were .32 
inch, compared to a normal of 2.55 
inches; in eastern Pennsylvania .4 
inch compared to 2.43 inches, 

As a result, the situation had be- 
come serious. Heavy crop damage had 
already resulted and more was ex- 
pected. On Long Island, the potato 
crop, most of which flows into New 
York City, was 40 per cent of normal. 
In New Jersey, the hay crop was one- 
third of normal. Elsewhere, parched 





——————s>-_—_ 
DO PILES ENDANGER HEALTH? 


Read an enlightening book offered free 
by McCleary Clinic, 3182 Elms Blvd., Ex- 
celsior Springs, Mo. Write today.—Adv. 
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pastures were forcing predictions of 
curtailed milk production and higher 
prices; thirst-crazed cattle were break- 
ing down fences in search of water; 
forest fires, almost too numerous to 
count, were straining the energies of 
nundreds of official and volunteer fire 
fighters. 

Men did what they could to alleviate 
the parched earth. New York City’s 
park department dropped virtually 
everything else to water the city’s 
635 parks; many farmers worked night 
and day digging wells; warnings were 
issued in some places to conserve 
water. How costly the drought would 
be; no one could say last week; but 
unless rain came soon, the toll was 
expected to mount into the millions of 
dollars. Meanwhile, men waited and 
watched the skies. 


Ham, Eggs & Sawdust 


Last month, the hard-pressed Town- 
send old-age pension organization an- 
nounced it was going into the coffee 
business to bolster its revenues. Last 
week, another pension group—the 
$30-a-Week Retirement Life Payment 
Association, better known as the ham- 
and-eggs movement—revealed an even 
more spectacular venture The ham- 
and-eggers went into the circus busi- 
ness, 

Licked at the last California elec- 
tion, but hoping for better luck at the 
next, the Association’s Los Angeles 
headquarters bought up the remnants 
of two bankrupt circuses and planned 
to send them on a state-wide, summer- 
long tour. “Proceeds,” announced the 
movement’s newspaper, “will go into 
the Association’s fund to advance the 


cause of the ham-and-eggers.” 
———3—e——_—_—— 


Fish for Feet 


Industrially, the fish is an important 
animal, Each year fishermen scoop 
from the waters of the world more 
than nine million tons of salmon, cod, 
herring, and scores of other varieties. 

Of this huge catch, by far the larg- 
est portion—over 80 per cent—is 
eaten. Some of the remainder is used 
for oil and fertilizer, and some is 
sheer waste. Last week, a minor fish- 
ing nation—Italy—was experiment- 
ing with an unusual piscatorial by- 
product—tanned fish skins for wear- 
ing apparel. 

From Milan, the U. S. Consulate 
General reported to the Department 
of Commerce in Washington that Italy 
had developed fish skin tanning into 
a substantial industry. Each month, 
said the report, tanneries were turn- 
ing 20,000 skins into about 12,000 
square feet of a processed material 
called “sirena.” 

Sirena, it was said, could be used 
in such feminine accouterments as 
gloves, hats and handbags. The mate- 
rial is neither durable nor plentiful 
enough to cause any great saving in 
Italy’s leather consumption, but man- 
ufacturers believed the novelty of si- 
rena, available in a wide range of 
colors, might catch the fancy of for- 
eign dress designers, creating an im- 
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Sirena Adorns the Feminine Foot 


portant export trade. In this respect, 
they pinned special hope on shoes 
made of fish skins, which bear strik- 
nig evidence in form and texture of 
their underwater origin (see cut). 


Briefs 


@ Because of American shoppers’ 
extensive use of the privilege of re- 
turning goods, large department stores 
must check off one day’s sales in every 
eight to returns and allowances. The 
Twentieth Century Fund, which con- 
ducted a study of the subject, found 
that the ratio tended to decrease with 
smaller stores. 


re 


@ Although Grover Whalen, presi- 
dent of the New York World’s Fair 
Corporation, exultantly announced a 
few weeks ago that his exposition was 
practically “over the top,” develop- 
ments last week indicated that this 
was anything but the case. Whereas 
a daily paid average of 300,000 admis- 
sions is necessary for success, the Fair 
has attracted only about 135,000 paid 
daily. As a result, the Fair has made 
certain admission price concessions, 
provided bargain tickets and dismiss- 
ed several hundred of its 7,000 em- 
ployees, in addition to decreeing a 10 
per, cent cut in all executive salaries. 


@ Recommending a prompt reor- 
ganization, William J. Wardall, trustee 
for McKesson & Robbins, Inc., report- 
ed to U. S. District Court in New York 
City that the drug firm is now recov- 
ered from the fradulent practices of 
F. Donald Coster-Musica. Wardall 
said the company showed a net profit 
of $1,336,627 for the first five months 
of 1939. 


@ Pleased with the success of the 
food stamp plan in Rochester, N. Y., 
Dayton, O., and Seattle, Wash., Fed- 
eral officials intend to extend it to 
more than 100 cities before next 
July. Other indications of its feas- 
ibility have been noted in the efforts 
to adapt the plan to distribution of 
cotton products to needy families 
(see page 12). 
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EDUCATION 


Dean King 


Among the 200-odd colleges through- 
out the world operated by the 405-year- 
old Society of Jesus (which has an 
all-male membership of 24,000), Ford- 
ham University in New York City, 
with its 6,000 students, is one of the 
largest. Like other Jesuit-run schools, 
Fordham has long kept whatever wom- 
en teachers are employed in more or 
less subordinate positions. 

Last week, this practice was upset. 
Fordham’s president, the Very Rev. 
Robert I. Gannon, S. J., appointed a 
woman to ‘be dean of Fordham’s 
School of Social Service. 

First woman ever to become dean 
of a Jesuit school anywhere in the 
world was 42-year-old, blue-eyed Miss 
Anna E. King, who for the past five 
years has been an associate professor 
of case work and director of field work 
in the social service school. For her 
new post, she was well qualified. 
Syracuse-born, a graduate of Syracuse 
University and Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, she taught at the Western Re- 
serve School of Applied Social Science 
from 1929 to 1934, before going to 
Fordham. A Phi Beta Kappa, she is 
a recognized authority on adult and 
juvenile delinquency, and has written 
several books on the subject. 

Though the university’s action sur- 
prised many, President Gannon be- 
lieved the appointment of a woman 
dean was logical. Fordham, he said, 
has 3,000 women students, more than 
any other Catholic university in the 
country, while in the 23-year-old 
School of Social Service approximate- 
ly 60 of the average enrollment of 90 
full-time students are women. 

Nevertheless, Miss King wondered if 
she were “dreaming.” About her plans 
for the graduate school under her 
control, she would not speak: “I’ve got 
a lot of pet projects and hopes, but I’m 
not going into print with them. I don’t 
want people to think I’m talking 
through the top of my head.” 


School Sho 


q After having comprised 32 per 
cent of the nation’s school teachers 
in 1900, men how make up 25 per 
cent (266,000) of the teachers. Accord- 
ing to a government survey made pub- 
lic last week, this is an increase of 
seven per cent over the 1920 figure. 
Also brought out was the fact that 
Latin, French and Spanish are losing 
ground in high schools. It was pointed 
out that in 1900 one out of two stu- 
dents studied Latin; today only four 
out of every 25 study it. Most popular 
subjects listed were English and 
mathematics, 


@ A check by Professor Willard S. 
Elsbree, professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, showed 765 schools are holding 
summer sessions this year, In 1933 
only 611 schools had them. 
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lt Should Be Stopped 


UDDENLY and most significantly 

last week, the 1911 treaty of 
“amity and commerce” between Japan 
and the United States was renounced 
by our State Department. In effect, 
this meant a severe toughening of 
America’s position in the Far East at 
a time when events there have grown 
tenser than ever. 


Although the renunciation will not 
become formally effective for six 
months, and although many things 
can change the situation in that time, 
it is possible now to understand the 
course Washington is shaping in re- 
spect to Japanese aggression in China, 
The most important fact of all seems 
to be that the State Department would 
like to apply a strict arms embargo 
against Japan. 

From the standpoint of internation- 
al law, an embargo could not be ap- 
plied while the 1911 treaty remained 
in effect. Six months from now, how- 
ever, when the treaty will be formally 
ended, there will be no such legal 
obstacle and the United States will be 
able to take action that should have 
been taken long ago. 

The idealist has a hard time of it in 
this world—especially the American 
idealist who has looked in vain for 
morality in America’s Far Eastern 
policy. What has that policy been 
like? Briefly, it has been like this: 
(1) in June of last year, the United 
States Senate unequivocally went on 
record as condemning Japanese bomb- 
ings of civilians in China; (2) since 
June of last year, the Senate has side- 
stepped.all efforts to stop selling arms 
to Japan; and (3) until the State De- 
partment’s action last week, the Unit- 
ed States was Japan’s chief armorer 
in fact, while it was China’s right 
good friend in theory. 

In the year 1938, as recent official 
figures have revealed, 57 per cent of 
all Japan’s essential war materials 
were sent to Japan from the United 
States. Scrap iron, steel, oil, copper, 
lead, aircraft, and numerous other 
items left American ports in great 
quantities and played a 57 per cent 
part in Japan’s slaughter of the Chi- 
nese. All this despite the fact that 
the American people are nominally 
the friends of China and the enemies 
of Japan’s ruthless aggression. 

Under the circumstances, it is to be 
hoped that renunciation of the 1911 
treaty will hasten action on an arms 
embargo against the Japanese. Cer- 
tainly, if we are to continue deploring 
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America Has Been Japan’s Chief Armorer 


Tokyo’s crime, plain decency demands 
that we stop giving help to it. 


gq 
Good at the Roots 


T THIS passage in world history, 

when man-made evil so often 
seems to outweigh man-made good, 
man has reason to feel ashamed of 
himself. But all is not darkness; the 
things of this century have been far 
from being entirely bad. 


Despite great blunders and cruelties, 
despite the emergence of a new jungle 
culture, despite the rising rule of tooth 
and claw, the lights of civilization are 
not out. In the good things he has 
done, in the good things he is still 
doing, man can take pride. And this 
pride is wholesome, for while it lasts 
genius will still work in laboratories, 
fine spirits will still teach and inspire, 
people will still go on trying to dream 
a better world and build realities on 
the stuff of their dreams. 


It would be fatal for man to let the 
evils around him destroy his proper 
appreciation of himself, his proper 
self-respect. Of late, the world’s short- 
comings have been getting all the pub- 
licity, but the world’s bright side de- 
serves publicity too. We have been 


berating ourselves perhaps too much; 
we have been speaking a language of 
pessimism too long; we have brought 
upon ourselves a mass moodiness that 
amounts almost to a mass sense of 
despair. 

Now is a time for man to renew his 
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faith in himself. The forces of evil ca 
triumph in the end only if we talk ou: 
selves into believing that we are n 
longer able to hold them down. Ma: 
after all, is like a tree with good root: 
If some of the leaves are withered, ; 
some of the fruit is bad, that does no 
mean that the tree’s end is near. Fo: 
all his sickness, man in the 20th Cen 
tury has good roots, and he can kee; 
on growing and improving, and his 
century can grow and improve with: 
him. Actually, no matter how black 
some things may appear, this age nee: 
never be known as the Dark Age i{ 
man holds fast to his aspirations in 
stead of succumbing to a sense of in 
sufficiency, a sense of futility, a loss 
of proper self-respect. . 

At the World of Tomorrow in New 
York, on the walls of the Hall of Man 
there are inscribed these lines: 

Man 

Wonders over the restless sea, 
The flowing water, 

The sight of the sky, 

And forgets that of all wonders 


Man himself 
Is the most wonderful. 


The words were written in the Fifth 
Century by the great St. Augustine. 
They apply with singular aptness to 
the heavyhearted, self-discouraging 
language we are speaking today. They 
express a truth that needs emphasis 
in this hour of mankind’s self-distrust, 
this hour of almost fashionable mass 
gloominess. 


q 


Vital Statistics 


HERE has just been published a 

book called Accident Facts. Com- 
piled by the National Safety Council 
of Chicago, the book is a statistical in- 
dictment of human carelessness. 


According to Accident Facts, last 
year’s fatal and non-fatal accidents 
caused an economic loss of close to 
3% billion dollars. This is the cold, 
cash figure; behind it is the appallingly 
tragic story of hundreds of thousands 
of Americans who are crippled toda) 
or dead today because of the reckless- 
ness of seconds. The story is one of 
arms lost, legs lost, eyes put out, 
bodies broken, and lives destroyed. Let 
the statistics speak for themselves: 

@ In 1938, 94,000 men, women and 
children died accidental deaths—one 
every 5% minutes of the year, 11 
every hour, 260 per day, 1,800 a week. 

@ In 1938, 8,900,000 Americans suf- 
fered non-fatal injuries—one every 3 
seconds, 17 per minute, 1,000 each 
hour, 24,000 a day, 170,000 every week. 
How would the figures have read ii 

Americans had been less careless in 
1938? The question should make some 
people pause—especially those peo- 
ple who like to rush downstairs two 
steps at a timeand shoot around curves 
at 60 miles an hour. 
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Aug. 5, 1939 


FROM the RECORD 


The legislative mind at work and al 
play, as excerpted indiscriminately from 
ecent issues of the Congressional Record: 


The Senate 


Mr. ASHURST (Dem., Ariz.). I can well 
ppreciate the Senator’s solicitude, be- 
ause I have said here before, and I say 
gain, that there are 4,000,000 different 
. kinds of insects in the world. They are 
!! contestants for mankind’s food supply. 
Scientific men tell us that it is a 50-50 
question whether mankind or the insects 
hall ultimately inherit the food supplies 
f the earth... 












Mr. NEELY (Dem., W. Va.). Mr. Presi- 

dent, this measure has had a perilous par- 
amentary journey. The way has been 
ong, the road has been rough, the delays 
have been numerous, the obstacles count- 
less .. . But we are encouraged by the 
thought that every hardship has its com- 
pensation ,.. As a result of the long- 
continued struggle against the indefensi- 
ble monopolistic practices of block book- 
ng and blind selling in the moving- 
picture industry a great battle will even- 
tually be won... Success will eventually 
rewn the arduous efforts of those who 
have so long labored in this vineyard, 
because no question is ever settled with 
finality in favor of the wrong. For— 

However the battle is ended, 

Though proudly the victor comes 

With fluttering flags and prancing nage 

And echoing roll of drums; 

Still truth proclaims this motto 

In letters of living light, 


No question is ever settled 
Until it is settled right. 


+ * * 


Mr. WILEY (Rep., Wis.). An analagous 
situation is the canning of peas. Peas 
keep on growing all night and all day... 

Mr. BARKLEY (Dem., Ky.). They do 
not grow while they are being canned or 
after they are canned. Other peas may 
grow, but after the peas are gathered for 
the market they do not grow. 

o . * 

Mr. BYRD (Dem., Va.). Let us see about 
the income of the State of Texas, the great 
State so ably represented by my dis- 


tinguished friend [Mr. Connally], one of | 


the most eloquent and graceful speakers 
n the floor of the Senate. I would rather 
hear him speak than almost any other 
Member of the Senate, because even when 
ie disagrees with me it is most enjoyable 
o hear him ... The Senator from Texas 
nows that in the past 6 years Texas has 
btained from the Federal governmeat 
four or five dollars for every dollar she 
as paid in Federal taxes. 

Mr. CONNALLY (Dem. Tex.). We have 
lready spent that. [Laughter.) 

Mr. BARKLEY (Dem., Ky.). Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is no more gracious and con- 
iderate Senator on the floor than the Sen- 
ator from Utah— 

Mr. ASHURST (Dem., Ariz.). 1 think 
that is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We sometimes disagree 
n legislative matters, but the Senator 
from Utah is always gracious and kind and 
considerate, and I would almost be will- 
ing to nominate him candidate No. 1 as 
being the most generous member of this 
body. 

Mr. ASHURST. After all these expres- 
ions of esteem, will not the Senator from 
Utah allow us to proceed with considera- 
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tion of the bill this afternoon? 

Mr. KING (Dem., Utah). Waiving the 
question of graciousness and coming to the 
question at issue, I will say that I have no 
objection to the consideration of the bill 
this afternoon. 


* * ° 


Mr. VANDENBERG (Rep., Mich.). It 
takes more than a frame of mind to finance 
a tax. 


Mr. LEE (Dem., Okla.). Yes; it takes 


courage. 
Mr. VANDENBERG. And it takes re- 
sources. 


- 7 * 


Mr. BRIDGES (Rep., N.H.). I rather ex- 
pected that I might get some help from 
the distinguished leader from Kentucky, 
because I understand that sometimes the 
sun from the White House shines on his 
fair head as to his own candidacy for the 
Presidency, and I did not know but that 
he might join in a wholehearted drive 
here to stop the McNutt nomination. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY (Dem., Ky.). I am not 
a candidate; but if I could be assured that 
the Senator from New Hampshire would 
be nominated by the Republican Party, I 
should be tempted to run. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRIDGES. I will say that I am 
going down to Kentucky next Saturday to 
talk to the young Republican State con- 
vention there. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I hope both of those 
present will enjoy the speech. [Laughter. | 


The House 


Mr. REES (Rep., Kan.). I do not know, 
but nobedy seems to care the way we are 
operating these days. 

Mr. RICH (Rep., Pa.). That is the point, 
nobody cares. What is going to happen 
to your children and your children’s 
children? 

Mr. HOFFMAN (Rep., Mich.). 
children’s children’s children? 

Mr. RICH. And your children’s children’s 
children’s children’s children? 

7 * _ 

Mr. KNUTSON (Rep., Minn.). The late 
Speaker Clark on a number of occasions 
in this House said that if there is any- 
thing in the world that is more cowardly 
than a Congressman it is two Congress- 
men, and the debate this afternoon has 
demonstrated beyond peradventure of a 
doubt that Mr. Clark knew what he was 
talking about ...I presume that time has 
proven that it is no more possible for a 
Congress to change its modus vivendi than 
it is for a leopard to change its spots. 


And your 


Mr. HORTON (Rep., Wyo.). You can- 
not even take your pet dog with you into 
a national park. You cannot take a cold 
bath and yell if you want to in a national 
park. You cannot pick a flower. You 
cannot hunt. You must keep off the grass. 
There are mental hazards wherever you 
go. The exact opposite is true in a forest 
reserve. Hunt, pick flowers, fish, if you 
get a cold bath in the morning and you 
want to yell there is nobody to stop you. 

Mr. SCHAFER (Rep., Wis.). Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATRICK (Dem., Ala.). No. What 
light could you possibly shed on a subject 
like this, big boy? 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY (Dem., N, Y.). 
Mr. Chairman, it is now 10 minutes after 
9. In New York City it is 10 minutes after 
10. We have been here since 11 o’clock 
this morning. If an employer detained 
an employee as long as we have been held 
here today he would probably be arrested 
under the National Labor Relations Act. 
| Applause. ] 
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Joe Martin 

F VICE PRESIDENT Garner’s guess 

is right, Congress will adjourn this 
week. Administration Democrats will 
be glad to see Representative Martin 
go home to Massachusetts. Since last 
January, “Little Joe” has been minori- 
ty leader in the House, and he has or- 
ganized his 166 Republican colleagues 
into the most potent Congressional 
opposition the New Deal has ever had. 

Short and chunky, Martin has a big 
voice and a handshake which grips 
like an alligator’s jaw. He is a good 
talker and a good listener; he relies 
on persuasion and his own consider- 
able popularity to keep Republicans in 
line. On many occasions, disgruntled 
Democrats have been glad to follow 
him. His discipline is effective; but, 
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Martin: “Son of the Village Blacksmith” 


despite the recent complaint of one 
legislator, it is not true that new mem- 
bers of Congress think that they must 
raise their hands and get Joe Martin’s 
permission before they can speak. 

Newspapermen have called Joe Mar- 
tin the strongest Republican leader 
since the late Nicholas Longworth, 
former Speaker of the House. In his 
first test as minority head, Martin 
helped chop $150,000,000 from WPA 
appropriations. Last week, he was 
happy over Congressional approval of 
the Hatch bill to take politics out of 
relief, and over a House resolution to 
investigate the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board (see pages 4 and 6). 

In six months, Martin has given_the 
Republican opposition something of 
the precision of a good football team. 
When the Hatch bill came to a vote 
two wecks ago, for instance, only seven 
Republicans were missing from the 
floor of the House. To keep individual 
Republicans on a common ground of 
policy, he has called nine conferences 
of the House G. O. P. membership. 










































































On the principle that all play and 
no work makes Jack a dull boy, Martin 
has given nearly every Republica 
Congressman something to do. Last 
winter, he founded a new practice by, 
organizing special Republican Co: 
gressional committees to study nation 
al problems. Following committ: 
recommendations and with sizeable 
anti-New Deal Democratic help, Rk: 
publicans have sniped at WPA proj 
ects; voted to kill the President's 
monetary powers; and kept fortifica- 
tion of Guam out of the defense bill. 


Currently, two more committees a1 
studying the Hull trade program anid 
Federal farm subsidies. Martin, fo: 
one, does not favor benefit payment 
and thinks it possible that there are 
“better farm policies” not dependin: 
“so much on Treasury funds.” H 
thinks the nation should get off “th: 
merry-go-round of debt and taxes, 
but admits that any administratio: 
would have a hard time balancing th 
budget in less than three years. 

Martin, however, is a practical poli 
tician rather than a statesman. Du: 
ing his nine consecutive terms in Con 
gress, he has sponsored no major leg 
islation. Color stories about him ar 
few and pallid: Garner once address 
ed him affectionately as “young fel 
low”; Calvin Coolidge once expressed 
satisfaction at learning that Martin had 
been chosen to push a particular piece 
of legislation; in a mild burst of non 
partisanship, he once rented living 
quarters in. Washington along with 
several Republicans and one Democrat 


ARTIN’S life is a success story 
He was born Joseph Martin, Jr., 
54 years ago in North Attleboro, Mass 
(pop. 10,202). He was the first bu! 
not the only child of an Irish mothe: 
and a Scotch immigrant father. Joe 
Sr., was a blacksmith; Joe, Jr., went to 
work as a newspaper carrier at th: 
age of five. At 12, he began to work 
at night in a jewelry manufacturing 
shop; in the afternoons, he starred at 
shortstop on a local baseball diamond 
By the time that he had finished 
high school, he had seven brothers and 
sisters. Turning down a proffered 
athletic scholarship in an eastern col 
lege, he went to work to help sup 
port the family. For a few months, h: 
was the only reporter that the newly 
founded North Attleboro Leader 
could afford. When the newspapei 
went absolutely broke, he became a 
local correspondent for the Attleboro 
Sun and for the Providence Journal 
In 1908, when he was 24, he borrow 
ed money and bought the North Attle 
boro Chronicle. It now has a ci! 
culation of 2,400; in all but one of its 
30 years under Martin’s ownership, i! 
has showed a profit. Martin now own 
an insurance agency in North Attle 
boro as well; his paper and his agenc) 
are managed by his brother, Charles 
At the age of 28, Martin became ac 
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tive in politics. Once, without his 
knowledge, he had been nominated as 
a Democrat for a position on the local 
school board. But when he was elect- 
ed to the lower house of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, it was as a Re- 
publican. The Republican party in 
Massachusetts is well-known for its 
escalator” system, whereby faithful 
embers progress smoothly to higher 
office. The escalator took Coolidge to 
the Presidency; it took Martin to the 
House of Representatives in 1925. 


Wee after a term in the 
1 Massachusetts Senate, he had 
been a delegate to the Republican na- 
ional convention in 1916, then chair- 
nan of the Massachusetts Republican 
Congressional campaign committee. In 
1920, he was a member of the Electoral 
College which chose Harding and 
Coolidge; in 1922, he managed and 

on an important campaign for Sen- 
tor Henry Cabot Lodge. 

After he came to Washington, Mar- 
in had no important assignment until 
he became assistant Republican mi- 
iority leader in 1931. Five years later, 
he was eastern manager for the Re- 
publican National Committee. Maine 
and Vermont, the only two states to 
give majorities to candidate Landon, 
were in Martin’s bailiwick. 

From this small success, the New 
Englander stepped up to the chair- 
nanship of the Republican Congress- 
ional Committee two years ago. As 
chief distributor of national party 
funds for congressional campaigns, he 
avoided the mistakes of 1936, when 
money was poured into hopeless states 
and skimped in others, Nearly a month 
before 1938’s G. O. P. comeback, Mar- 
tin came within one seat in each house 
of predicting how many Republicans 
would be elected to Congress. 


BACHELOR, Martin lives in an 
L apartment just across Lafayette 
Square from the White House. He 
does not drink and he does not 
smoke; at Republican party meet- 
ings where he is host, he serves water 
to his guests. Occasionally, he visits 
Griffith Stadium to watch a baseball 
game. At night he reads histories and 
biographies; on as many week-ends as 
possible, he goes home to visit his 
mother and his widowed sister. But 
most of his time is devoted to his job. 

Last spring, 52 Washington corre- 
spondents chose Joe Martin as the most 
capable man in either house of Con- 
gress. Newspapers and magazines 
have begun to sprout articles about 
‘the son of the village blacksmith.” 
\ few weeks ago he was forced to 
squelch a rumor that he would be a 
dark horse at the Republican national 
convention. 

About the future, Martin is optimis- 
tic. “Barring a tremendous blunder,” 
he said last week, “the Republican 
party. will win in 1940. Everything 
points to it.’ Should the G. O. P. 
win, Martin will be in line for another 
promotion; the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives will be a Repub- 
lican, and mest Republican Congress- 
nen already agree that his name will 
be Joe Martin. 








NAMES 


Shortly after he married Mrs. 
Dorothy A. Whitney, RAYMOND MAS- 
SEY, stage and screen star, learned to 
his amazement that his divorced first 
wife, known in the theater as ADRI- 
ANNE ALLEN, had married the di- 
vorced husband of his bride in Lon- 
don. Thus Massey last week was mar- 
ried to the divorced wife of his own 
ex-wife’s second husband. 


. * * 





On his wedding trip, DOUGLAS 
(“Wrong Way”) CORRIGAN register- 
ed at a Pensacola, Fla., hotel, but for- 
got to put “Mr. and Mrs.” before his 
name. Reproved by a clerk, he ex- 
plained: “I’ve signed up only once 
before with her.” 

Periodical readers just getting used 
to not seeing BRENDA FRAZIER, 
highly publicized “glamor debutante 


International 


Mary Steele: The Glamor Girl of 1940 


of 1939,” every time they open a maga- 
zine or paper must now become fa- 
miliar with Brenda’s “successor.” Se- 
lected for this dubious honor was 
MARY STEELE of New York City who 
will make her debut next winter. Spe- 
cifications: height—5 feet, 10 inches; 
weight—122 pounds; hair—blonde. 

Obviously relishing the national pub- 
licity he gained by his recent denuncia- 
tion of “wicked high life” in Manhat- 
tan, 80-year-old Governor LUREN D. 
DICKINSON of Michigan came back 
for more. In a radio address on the 
evils of drink, he suggested that one 
reason for increased drinking by wom- 
en and girls might be that they had 
“learned the formula advised by a 
prominent lady of our nation.” To 
reporters, he admitted that the “promi- 
nent lady” was Mrs. ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT, who once observed: 
“The average girl of today faces the 
problem of learning very young how 
much she can drink of such things as 
whisky and gin and sticking to the 
proper quantity.” 
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Government Jobs 


Start $1260 to $2100 Year! 


MEN WOMEN Grade School 
Education usually sufficient. 
Write immediately for free 32- 
page book, with list of many 
Positions and particulars telling 
how to qualify for them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. P 178, Rochester, N. Y. 


High Tot Tere) | Course 


ELMSCUL Many Finish in 2 Years 


Ge as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to 
dent schoo} work. »repares for entrance to college Stand 
texts esogte . wloma awarded. Credit for H. 5S. subjects ab 
comple . Sing 




















ts if demred. Free Bulletin on request. 
American School. Det.nc41. Orexel at 58th. Chicage 





RA CASH Qeeiy. 


SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 

Earn extra money daily showing lovely 

low-priced Christmas Cards. Complete line Box 

Assortments, Personal Christmas Cards, 

5 ©, at low peices, Fon make big profits, easy eales. 
pare or fu Ime. © for sampies at once 

orton WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS, Dept. 230 








Old Violins Wanted 


For a Stradivari- 

“ us. More than 

’ 200 other famous 

makes sell from $150 up to $20,000. 

We buy and pay cash for certain old 

violins. If you own an old violin this 

may be worth a fortune to you. Send 

25c in coin for list of names and prices. 
FEDERAL VIOLIN BUREAU, INC. 

38. Hagerstown. Marviand 
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Complete Outfit- FREE / 
Own a steady route; full or sparetime, 
Make money at once and all year ‘round 
with Coffee, Teas, Spices and other 
home necessities—over 200 nationally 
known guaranteed products. Complete 
Outfit, Including large assortment of full 
size packagee— FREE to reliable persons. 
Old-established company. Write quick 
for my Free Offer, €&. J. MALS, 
7941 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, 0, 


Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 





The best of reading for the whole family—man, 
woman and child—at savings up to 50%. No greate 
er bargain ever offered. You see these famous 
magazines in the best of homes. Take your pick— 
any THREE in addition to PATHFIND for 
$2.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 
for $1.60. Put an X before the TWO or THREB 
magazines you choose. 


—American Boy, 8 mos. —Moedern Romances, 1 yr. 
—American Fruit Grower,—Motion Picture Mag. 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —Movie Mirror, 1 yr. 
—American Poultry Jnl. —Open Road (Boys) 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —Parent's Magazine, 

—Better Homes & 6 mos. 


Gardens, 1 yr. —Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
—Breeder’s Gazette, —Romantic Story, 1 yr. 

2 yrs. —fcreen Book, 1 yr. 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. —Screenland, | yr. 
—Christian Herald, —Sports Afield, 1 yr. 

6 mos. —Successful Farming, 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 

2 yrs. —True Confessions, 1 yr. 
—Household Mag. 2 yrs. -—True Experiences, 1 yr. 
—Love & Romance,l yr. —True Romances, I yr. 
—McCall’s Mag. 1 yr. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 
Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you've ch 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if youve ch 


TWO magazines. No change or substitution per- 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address. 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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MOVIE WORLD FASHIONS 
. . 
Heifetz in Hollywood 
Carnegie Hall, New York—October 
27, 1917: A famous violinist and an Nex 
equally noted pianist sat in a box Be 
listening to the debut of a 17-year-old worl 
Russian violinist. As the program tellig 
progressed with increasing brilliance, color 
the famous violinist fidgeted uncom- lant 
fortably, turned to his companion and oa 
whispered, “It’s awfully hot in here, race. 
isn’t it?” To which the other replied, Bolit 
“Not for pianists.” a Ww 
The young virtuoso was Jascha Rela 
Heifetz, and he has since continued to the f 
make it hot for his fellow violinists. histe 
Universally acknowledged as one of é Th 
the greatest fiddle players who ever 4”” Does Little Else Than Look “Oomphy” Ps 
lived, Heifetz is unrivaled for tech-_. 7 ae Mays 
nical superiority. idan, from W arners for this light ro- ply 1 
Sin Bow thie Trend thnen, sueniie Netians mance about Winter Carnival at his oan 
can see and hear Heifetz for the price aie meter, Dartenn Ueavereny- Miss 
of a movie ticket. In Samuel Gold- Asa divorced heiress who seeks peace as 2a 
Seas “They Shall Have Music.” the and quiet among the college boys, Ann $12,¢ 
bland unsmiling Russian makes his Goes have to do anything but look TI 
film debut. Like Stokowski and Pader- oomphy, and she —_ do that. Rich- whit 
Siveki before him, he merely plays ard Carlson is her faithful love inter- prob 
himself. His superbly recorded ren- ost: one Helen Parrish, her amitative legal 
ditions of five favorite classical selec- YOUNS8®T sister. Most of the carnival wor 
tions would be enough to put any film scenes were taken at Dartmouth last hear 
an 3h “must-see” list but they are winter, and the snow is guaranteed to heal 
ie _ take anyone’s mind off heat waves. adv 
fortunately bolstered by a human aera advi 
story and talented fellow musicians. ? ; ; Miss 
Jascha Heifetz was a child prodigy. Indianapolis Speedway (Warner aims 
Born February 2, 1901 in Vilna, Russia Bros.) : Still plugging Ann Sheridan, the | 
(now Poland), he began lessons at 3, Warners have given her top billing in pore 
played in publie at 5 and made his solo this remake of “The Crowd Roars,” in wor 
debut at 7 playing the Mendelssohn which James Cagney starred several tion 
Concerto whose last movement he Years ago. The story is all about auto TI 
plays in “They Shall Have Music.” At racing, of course, and the brothers of 1l 
8, he graduated from the Imperial (Pat O’Brien and John Payne) who whe 
Music School at Vilna and went to ®F Tivals. eee = 
St. Petersburg to study. After play- : : ait 
ing in leading cities abroad, he cae Each Dawn I Die (Warner Bros.) : a la 
to the United States at 17, and has James Cagney is back in sur, where Wel 
lived here ever since. In 1928, he mar- his fans like to. find him, only this ated 
ried Florence Vidor, former film star. me he’s a law-abiding newspaper re- ishe 
Though fond of people, country life porter who was framed. Cagney ac- adm 
and fine arts, Heifetz figures he has Pts his fate resentfully, to say the THREE FASHION STARS next 
devoted 66,000 hours of his waking least, and befriends a big-time gang- 9757—Toast of Paris for smart mid-summer wea: E. ] 
life—two-fifths of it—to actual play- ster (George Raft). Just as Cagney 1S = y eg ye = ee . whe 
. i. . . ‘ ert about to be involved in a prison break, and full skirt gayly winds : contrasting ungk about its M 
ing. He is not temperamental except Gamal, en eats al with the Waist. ,Designed for 14 to 20 and 32 to 42. A 16 re . 
about his fiddles—a priceless Guarner- ough, he reverts to normal with the guires 3% yards 36 inch fabric and % yard contras: the 
ius and a Stradivarius, which he won't help of nis self-sacrificing underworld 4175—Lithe grace and demure charm puts the prin ingt 
Say less they first are held friend. Effective tight-lipped perform- __ cess-line dress on the ‘must’ list of every youthful root 
pee Un rex: t acy rst are ne over ‘ »s by Cz ay ¢ Raf ak hi person. Note the bow-knot print with ruffles to ac 
an electric heater. ances yy Cagney and Raft make this cent darling yoke, open sleeves and ‘round the hem Par! 
= Sr. high-flown melodrama seem real. Stn Se for 10 to 18. A 16 requires 45g yard thei 
. , ee, rt, , , 4138—Perfect for all-around summer wear and for no ¢ 
You'll Be Seeing I Stole a Million (Universal): More #2ueith nie® Sarit ne seogenin matron s 
The Magnificent Fraud (Para- crime is specified for George Raft in fir nda thane “ssves and the attractively ST tegare big 
mount): This piece of make-believe is this elemental thriller of adventure, , ** ¥#?45 35 inch fabric and 12 yard contrast. judg 
far from magnificent; it’s only awk- love and tragedy. An ordinary taxi one 
wardly pretentious. Akim Tamiroff driver, he tangles with the law on a Suton ofl anbtansia le thd, Gand tor ent Sitieon 
plays an actor who can impersorate minor charge, then embarks on a life Ed a BSN 000 te Gis dove S 
anyone from Napoleon to Cy rano de of crime which not even the pleas of frocks, and outfits exactly suited to your style. p 
Bergerac, given the right make-up. his sensible and loyal wife (Claire pettern tegethor, Mad? Aadvn Tettenn batts T 
When the dictator of his South Amer- Trevor) can stop. Though trite and POSES, Sh Ped th Ot. Now Terk. pro 
ican country is assassinated, Tamiroff somewhat overdrawn, the film gains ; duc 
magnificently assumes his role so the force from Miss Trevor’s persuasive n ly 1 
government can complete a big Yan- performance. Small Ad Bi Value cult 
kee loan. Akim is a good actor, but he [ 2-9 g and 
and his colleagues are wasted on this. Million Dollar Legs (Paramount): SPECIAL CLUB NO 5. ALL 3 ONLY con 
ee, This collegiate comedy stresses the | Woman’s World, 1 yr. $4 30 cisi 
Winter Carnival (United Artists): legs of athletes rather than coeds, | Household Magazine, 1 yr. > is 
Walter Wanger borrowed that much- Horse races, crew races and Betty PATHFINDER, 52 Issues VALUE $2.00 sur 
advertised “oomph girl,” Ann Sher- Grable make it fair entertainment. wim ee wi, 1.50 to mes 
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WOMEN IN 


Negro Judge 

Because success in the white man’s 
world is hard for even the most in- 
telligent male Negro to attain, U. S. 
colored people last week were jubi- 
lant over one of the greatest honors 
ever to come to a woman of their 
race, Handsome, 31-year-old Jane M. 
Bolin, a lawyer, had been appointed 
a Justice in the Court of Domestic 
Relations in New York City. She was 
the first Negro woman judge in U. S. 
history. 

The appointment came as a surprise 
to everyone, Miss Bolin included. 
Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia had sim- 
ply notified her to be at his office the 
next day, and when she appeared, 
Miss Bolin was immediately sworn in 
as a justice for a ten-year term at 
$12,000 a year. 

The Court of Domestic Relations, 
which handles marital and juvénile 
problems from a social rather than 
legalistic point of view, has two white 
women among its 12 justices. Judges 
hear cases more or less privately in 
small council rooms, and try to give 
advice rather than mete out the law. 
Miss Bolin is familiar with the court’s 
aims and methods, since she has spent 
the last two years as an assistant cor- 
porations counsel assigned to it, Her 
work in that capacity attracted atten- 
tion and won her the appointment. 

The new justice comes from a family 
of lawyers. In Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
where her family has lived for five 
generations, her father and brother, 
Gaius Bolin and Gaius Bolin, Jr., have 
a law firm. Miss Bolin herself went to 
Wellesley College, where she gradu- 
ated with honors in 1928. She fin- 
ished Yale law school in 1931 and was 
admitted to the New York bar the 
next year. In 1933, she married Ralph 
E. Mizelle, a fellow attorney, with 
whom she practiced law for a while. 

Mr. Mizelle is now an attorney with 
the Post Office Department in Wash- 
ington, He and his wife have a four- 
room apartment overlooking Central 
Park in New York where they keep 
their pet cocker spaniel. They have 
no children. 

Slim, with close-cropped hair and 
big eyes, Miss Bolin doesn’t look like a 
judge, but she’s determined to be a good 
one. She says “it’s satisfying work.” 

———__-~<- 


Spider Lady 


Though it is just as good as the 
product of silk worms, the silk pro- 
duced by spiders has never been wide- 
ly used commercially; it is too diffi- 
cult to get. Spiders are cannibalistic 
and usually refuse to spin in close 
confinement. For certain types of pre- 
cision instruments, though, spider silk 
is indispensable. An example: the 
surveying telescope, which uses fila- 
ments of spider silk for the vertical 
and horizontal lines in its diaphragm. 





THE NEWS 


All such telescopes coming from the 
plant of Keuffel and Esser Company, 
in Hoboken, N. J., during the last 50 
years have contained silk “raised” by 
one small woman, Miss Mary Pfeiffer. 
Celebrating her 50th anniversary last 
fortnight, Miss Pfeiffer recalled that 
she got the job of tending spiders when 
she was only 14. In those years, Miss 
Pfeiffer has become known as the 
“spider lady.” 

The wiry little woman’s job sounds 
hard, but she says it isn’t. Each year, 
during April’s first warm days, she 
hires boys to collect all the black field 
spiders they can find. For each spider 
she pays 10 cents. House spiders are 
no good for the work because they are 
too lazy and spin too thick a thread. 

Once in the plant, the spiders are 
placed in a big cage of mosquito net- 
ting. Miss Pfeiffer gives them plenty 
of water, sprinkled on blades of grass, 
but doesn’t try to feed them for she 
learned long ago that spiders won’t 
at in captivity. After 10 days, unless 
they are released, the spiders die and 
are replaced by a new batch. 

The spider lady gets the silk in this 
manner: she releases a spider from the 
cage. It immediately scoots for the 
nearest window, but not before Miss 
Pfeiffer has caught up its little thread 
of silk and started winding it on a reel. 
She follows the spider, winding hard 
all the time, until it stops or escapes. 
Sometimes, a spider senses what’s 
going on and cuts off its thread with a 
back foot. When that happens, Miss 
Pfeiffer just snatches up the culprit, 
puts it back in the cage and releases 
a more willing worker. She has been 
bitten many times in this process, 
but never seriously. 

By the end of June, she usually has 
enough silk for the year and lets her 
captives go. Then she begins the deli- 
cate task of inserting the filaments in 
the telescopes. She keeps it up until 
the next April’s spider hunt begins. 


Distaff Notes 


q The portrait of Queen Victoria as 
a young woman no longer hangs in 
Dublin’s mayoral mansion because the 
new woman mayor, Mrs. Tom Clarke, 
has taken it down. The queen, she 
explained, “hated Ireland with a deep 
hatred ... But it is a beautiful paint- 
ing and I have put it away in a safe 
place.” Mrs. Clarke also refused to 
wear her robes of office because they 
were “red rags from the British 
period.” 


@ To see what “Miss South Amer- 
ica” is like and “give her encourage- 
ment if she needs it,” two American 
women will soon start a tour of six 
South American nations, They are 
Miss Lillian Rock and Mrs. Lionel 
Sutro, national and New York chair- 
man of the League for a Woman for 
President and Other Public Offices. 
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“UNCORK™ 
your corn 


—THIS EASY WAY 


ON’T suffer needlessly from painful 
corns. Just put a scientific Blue-Jay pad 
neatly over the corn. It relieves pain by 
removing pressure. Special Blue-Jay formula 
gently loosens corn so it can be lifted out. 
By avoiding the pressure and friction that 
caused your corn you can prevent its return. 
Get Blue-Jay Corn Plasters—only 25¢ for 6. 


BLUE-JAY CORN PLASTERS 


GRAY 
aveo ATR 


with French Method “SHAMPO-KOLOR." Any sh 
dyed look. Colors hair close to scalp, most lasting. Poeraite 


perm. wave. Free Book, VallignyProd, inc., Dpt.g-4, 254W. 31St.0.¥. 


Civen Away SS —E— 


12 EXTRA [==> == oat gn 


PEN —-PENCIL--LEAD ceacs GRID ano 6 orack 


Seat — ih 
PEN, Mk gold 
plated point—Automatic PENOIL—12 colored LEADS 


‘OR coiling 4 boxes Rosebud Salve at 250 each re- 
mitting $1 Order FOUR Salve. Send No Money. 


ROSEBUD PERFUME CO, BOX 111,  Woonssono, 


i EXTRA MONEY aZf4one 


Increase your income at home by 
new, simple Wentworth a 
Color method. We instruct 
and supply you with work. rite 
today for FREE BOOKLET. 


Wentworth Pictorial Company, Ltd. DEPT.1165, Hamilton, Ont. 


HOW TO START A BUSINESS 


OF YOUR OWN—BY MAILI 
FREE folder tells how Sears, Blair, Davis, Larkin and 
others started successful mail order businesses on &@ 
string. By the “ACE”’ of them all, Collier. Write 
Drawer “‘C"", Hollywood Post Office, California. 


MOVING SOON? 


Always remember that Pathfinder mailing lists are 
peeperss from ten to fourteen days in advance of the 

ssue date. If you want your copies sent to a new 
address, be sure to N US DIRECT sufficiently 
in advance, giving BOTH your old address as well as 
the new. You should call our attention to any error 
we may have made in your name or earn: 
PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


3 Save 
, Money 


on your 


D Magazines 
All subscriptions for ONE FULL YEAR 


CLUB NO. 8 CLUB NO, 18 


Woman’s World $ McCall's Mag. $ 
Household Mag. Better Homes & 
Farm Journal Gardens 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues | PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 


Value $2.25. You Save $0.85| Value $3—You Save $1.40 


Woman’s Wor Me 1 75 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues |tHoaschcle ae” 
52 Issues 


Value $3—You Save $1.40 |PATHFINDE 

—_—_—_———————| Value $3.50. You Save $1.95 

CLUB NO, 15 —"" ae ma, a ae 
CLUB NO. 29 


True Conteuttions® 
Woman's World 1 True Story Mag. $ 
McCall's Mag. 


Farm Journal 
Good Stories Woman’s World 


PATHFINDER, 52 Issues | PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $3—You Save $1.40 | Value $4—You Save $1.75 































CLUB NO. 12 


CLUB NO. 20 
McCall's Mag. $ Better Homes & 
ame aoe, Gardens 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Enclosed find $ Please send me all 
the magazines in Club No. 
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PATENTS— 


(Continued from page 4) 


These men and scores of others the 
patent system helped make great; 
these inventions and scores of others 
might never have seen light without 
patent protection. Yet, as American 
industrialism grew into the fabulous 
giant it is today, patents became more 
and more of an anomaly. In the best 
Horatio Alger tradition, patents were 
supposed to guarantee the individual 
the fruits of his labor and protect 
him against entrenched capital. But 
the struggling inventor in his dirty 
garret was speedily giving way to the 
trained engineer in the sun-lit labor- 
atory, working under salary for a 
giant corporation. In hundreds of 
-ases, patents became the property 
not of the inventor but his employers, 
and were used to build or bulwark 
corporate monopolies. In the opin- 
ion of Dr. Karl T, Compton, president 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology: 

“What was originally a_ self-suffi- 
cient patent to an individual for 17 
years has developed into a patent 
structure or assemblage of patents, 
giving a_ substantially permanent 
monopoly in an advancing art to an 
industry or a group of industries. The 
justification for the extension in a 
democratic country of an absolute 
monopoly to an inventor for 17 years, 
on the basis that it is a reasonable 
reward for his disclosure of his in- 
vention in lieu of maintaining it se- 
cret, no longer applies generally.” 


- « » Father of Monopoly 


For decades, “trust-busting” has 
been a favorite policy and pastime in 
Washington. Yet even as the Federal 
government fought the “curse of big- 
ness” with anti-monopoly laws, it dis- 
tributed with an open hand patent 
monopolies that clearly aided the cor- 
porate giants the government was 





Genius Is Embalmed on the Shelves of the Office 


seeking to destroy. As Solicitor Gen- 
eral Robert H. Jackson recently point- 
ed out: 

“While the nation has forbidden 
monopolies by one set of laws, it has 
been creating them by another... 
Patent laws, valuable as they may be 
in some respects, often father mon- 
opoly. Unless we are prepared to re- 
consider the condition upon which we 
will extend patent protection, we can 
have no consistent anti-monopoly pol- 
me 

» + » Series of Tableaux 


To dramatize the place of patents in 
America’s present economic pattern, 
the TNEC staged, in its marbled Cap- 
itol committee room, a series of tab- 
leaux. Three industries were singled 
out for special attention to demon- 
strate (1) the free use of patents, (2) 
the restrictive use of patents and (3) 
the continuing need of patent protec- 
tion for infant industries. 

From leaders in the auto industry, 
the Committee learned that free ex- 
change of patents among competing 
companies was almost universal. The 
competitors, under a_ well-defined 
agreement, neither charged each other 
royalties on licensed patents nor lim- 
ited in any way the uses to which 
the patented articles or processes 
were put. Pointing to the auto indus- 
try’s phenomenal growth and pros- 
perity, chairman O’Mahoney lauded 
its patent policies as close to the ideal. 

The glass container industry was 
quite another story. Testimony 
showed that two companies — the 
Hartford-Empire of Connecticut and 
the Owens - Illinois — controlled, 
through patents, more than 96 per 
cent of the entire bottle and glass 
jar output of the country. By refus- 
ing licenses to all but a few manufac- 
turers, and in some cases by limiting 
the production of licensees, the mon- 
opoly rigidly controlled virtually its 
entire industry. 

In the embryo television industry, 
the TNEC found 
striking proof 
that patents have 
by no means lost 
their value. The 
committeemen 
sat engrossed as 
Philo T. Farns- 
worth described 
his discovery of 
television princi- 
ples when he was 
only 14 years old. 
Fifteen years of 
work and a mil- 
lion dollars in 
-apital were 
necessary before 
manufacture of 
television appa- 
ratus was possi- 
ble. Without pat- 
ent protection, 
Farnsworth §ar- 
gued, he would 
never have se- 
cured funds to 
make his dream 
come true, 


International 
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Coe Calls for a “High Powered Rifle” 


From the heavy mass of testimony 
before it, the TNEC was able to strain 
out ‘some of the main abuses of the 
patent system: 

Delay: Theoretically, a patent is 
good for only 17 years. Actually, it 
is possible for an applicant to delay 
final action on his patent for years, 
during which time he is protected 
from competition. After a patent is 
granted, its owner may string oul 
his legal monopoly by taking out 
new patents on slight variations of the 
original idea. Patent monopolies 
have not infrequently run as long as 
30 or 40 years and may, with ingenu- 
ity, be prolonged almost indefinitely. 


- «+ Shield and Weapon 


Litigation: Patent law is at once 
the shield and the weapon of the pat- 
ent monopolist. Companies like the 
Hartford-Empire are quick to defend 
their rights by bringing suit against 
the slightest attempt at infringement. 
Considerably more questionable is the 
not infrequent practice of some cor- 
porations which, with 4ittle justifica- 
tion, bring infringement suits against 
new inventions in order to protect 
their power over certain industrial 
fields. The burden of expense in pat- 
ent litigation lies heavily with the 
defendant, and it is not hard for a 
company with big resources to crush 
the challenge of an individual inven- 
tor through long and costly suits. 
The present Commissioner of Patents, 
42-year-old Conway Coe, is convinced 
that patent law as it now stands does 
not safeguard the “poor inventor” but 
actually menaces his efforts. The law 
should be revamped, Coe recently told 
Congress, to give it “the protective 
power of a high powered rifle in the 
hands of a puny man beset by a wildly 
charging bull elephant.” 

Suppression: Unlike most foreign 
patent laws, the U. S. system con- 
tains no provision for compulsory 
application of patents in actual pro- 
duction. Result: corporations may 
patent valuable inventions to pre- 
vent their use by others, then do 
nothing with them because _ the 
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changes involved would be too ex- 
pensive. The TNEC ran across sev- 
eral evidences of this practice, not- 
bly the case of the Bell Telephone 
laboratories, whose president, Frank 
8. Jewett, admitted that a vacuum 
ube 50 times more efficient than 
those now made had been known 
since 1923, but had never been mar- 
keted for private radio sets because 
‘it would not have been to the com- 
mercial advantage” of the companies 
owning the patents. Suppression of 
patents often seems good business 
and good “economics; the dial tele- 
phone, for example, was withheld 
for nearly 40 years, partly because it 
would have thrown thousands of em- 
ployees out of work, partly because it 
would have been tremendously ex- 
pensive. 

Restriction: Probably the most 
dangerous abuse of the patent system 
is the practice of leasing patents un- 
der restrictive conditions. By limit- 
ing a licensee’s production, his 
sphere of operations or his prices, a 
patent holder may stifle competition 
and legally practice the very re- 


Patent Potpourri 





to an estimate of the National Re- 
sources Committee that it takes a min- 
imum of 10 years for most inventions 


to become practical industries.. Such 
doubts as these have led the TNEC 
io omit correction of patent sup- 
pression from its immediate plans. 
The practice, however, undoubtedly 
hinders scientific progress, a problem 
that must be faced sometime in the 
not-too-distant future. 


« « » When Doctors Disagree 


By far the most drastic of the 
TNEC’s recommendations was this: 
that no one be permitted to license a 
patent while making any restriction 
as to its use, Any patent so licensed 
would be forfeited by the government 
and sold at auction. Since such re- 
strictive patent arrangements now 
form the framework of such major in- 
dustries as electrical equipment, 
chemicals, radio, oil, telephones and 
paper manufacture, this recommenda- 
tion, if enacted, would have sweeping 
consequences s for American business. 

A wise doctor resorts to surgery 
only as a last resort. Senator O’Ma- 








HE first patent of record was granted in 1791 to one Francis Bailey of 
Philadelphia for the “using and vending” of punches for stamping type 
matrices; it was signed by George Washington, President; Thomas Jefferson, 
Secretary of State; Edmund Randolph, Attorney General ... @ The first 
Superintendent of Patents was William Thornton, a doctor of medicine, who 
held office for 26 years and had no scruples against granting patents to 
himself ... @ When the British burned Washington in 1814, the Patent 
Office was the only government building spared ... @ The greatest patentee 
of all time was Edison; he took out 1,400 patents, but only 400 of his inventions 
ever worked ... @ Carleton Ellis, 63-year-old New Jersey inventor, holds more 
patents than any other living man—over 700, including an oil-cracking process, 
dog-biscuits and a soap guaranteed not to leave a ring around the bathtub... 
@ Women have been granted more than 15,000 patents; one of the most prac- 
ticable of modern inventions, the paper bag, was invented by a woman... 
@ One-third of all patents granted have never been used because the inventions 





origin in patented inventions... 


a buttonless, self-closing collar . 


straints of trade which are expressly 
prohibited by the anti-trust laws. 
For these ills, the TNEC has pos- 


sible cures in mind. It would date 
all patents from the time of applica- 
tion to eliminate intentional delays. 
It would establish a central court of 
patent appeals for quicker and cheap- 
er settlement of all litigation—a move 
strongly urged by Coe and many 
other experts. 


- «+ A Cautious Committee 


On the matter of patent suppression, 
the committée is cautious. The cure 
most frequently suggested is an 
amendment compelling inventors to 
license their patents to others if they 
have made no practical use of them 
within about five years. But many 
fear that such a provision would en- 
able strong corporations to buy up 
patents at a forced sale to the injury 
of the “poor inventor.” They point 





they covered lacked practical commercial value . 
industrial enterprises depend directly or indirectly on patents, or had their 
q Of 43,000 patents granted in America last 
year, one out of every five applied to the automobile industry ... 
Secretary Harold Ickes once patented a dahlia... 
Office granted 825 patents, among them a process for oiling oil to overcome 
friction within the oil itself; a method of canning mashed potatoes; a shirt with 
- « @ Since the present series began in 1836, 
the Patent Office has granted just under 2,167,000 patents. 





- + Q Seven-eighths of all U. S. 







q Interior 
q Last fortnight, the Patent 









honey and his TNEC colleagues have 
decided that the U. S, patent system 
needs an operation. No one denies 
that the system has had enormous 
value for America, and no one denies 
that it should be preserved. Most 
experts admit the need for procedural 
changes to eliminate delay, expense 
and injustice, though by no means all 
of them agree as to the best methods 
to use. 

Where the doctors disagree is on 
the major changes. Amendments out- 
lawing patent suppression might en- 
hance rather than diminish indus- 
trial monopoly. Amendments outlaw- 
ing patent restrictions on production 
and use would without doubt cause 
painful dislocation in many major in- 
dustries. Yet it seems plain that sup- 
pression and restriction themselves 
work evil. What, then, should be 
done? It is a question Congress must 
soon decide. 


| itching. 35c yi bottle proves jt, or money 
| your druggist 


Correct Constipation 


Before—Not After! 


An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of emergency rglief. Why let 
yourself suffer those dull lifeless 
days because of constipation, why 
bring on the need for emergency 
medicines, when there may be a 
far better way? That way is to 
KEEP regular by getting at the 
cause of the trouble. 

If it’s common constipation, due 
to lack of “bulk” in the diet, a 
pleasant, nutritious, ready-to-eat 
cereal—Kellogg’s All-Bran—goes 
straight to the cause by supplying 
the “bulk” you need. 

Eat this crunchy toasted cereal 
every day—with milk or cream, or 
baked into muffins—drink plenty 
of water, and see if you don’t for- 
get all about constipation. Tear 
out this advertisement and send 
to Kellogg Company, Battle 
Creek” Michigan, for two free 
individual packages of All-Bran. 








IS DAYS TRIAL 


SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age and 
dress, and by return mai) receive a set of 14 TRIAL 
GLASSES to select from to fit your eyes et home. 
NOTHING more TO PAY until you can see 
= far and near thru trial glasses. 
spectacles are fitted with High Grade POM 
and DOUBLE VISION toric KRYPTOK 
BIFOCAL lenses ground into one solid piece of glass. 
tiful Styles$3.90 and up; others ae low as 
$1.95. We also repair broken frames, duplicate 
broken lenses and repolish scratched lenses at Low 
Cost. Or, BAKER, 0O.D., with 30 years’ experience 
Guarantees PERFECT FIT or NO COST 
Circutar with latest styles and lowest + prices ORES 
MODERN SPECTACLE 
5125 P Pensacola Ave., Dept. 98-N2 Chicago, LA 


5S oratching “2: 


For quick relief from itching of eczema, pimples, ath- 
lete’s foot, scales, scabies, rashes and other externall 
caused skin troubles, use world-famous, cooling, anti- 
septic, liquid D,D.D, Prescription. Greaseless, 
stainless. Soothes irritation and quickly aps intense 
ck. Ask 
today for D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. 
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The Greatest Dollar’s Worth You Can Buy 





If Ruptured 
Cut This Out 


and mail with name and address to W. S&S. Rice, 
Inc., 52-S Main St., Adams, N. Y. You will 
receive without obligation a genuine Trial 
Offer and full particulars of a simplified 
method of “planned” control of reducible rup- 
ture that is bringing new joy, comfort and 
freedom to thousands who have suffered for 
years! Simple home test will not interfere 
with your regular duties in any way. With 
this TRIAL OFFER you will receive a FREE 
TREATISE that should be “an eye opener” to 
the most skeptical. Don’t miss it! Write 
today. 
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Dot Puzzle Solution 


There are two steps in the solu- 
tion to last week’s interesting dot 
puzzle. In the first, one dot is moved 
from each corner 


® ee @ of the square and 
* placed with the 

a @ four groups in the 
ew @e@ center of the sides 
: e of the square, 


making those 
® ee ad groups consist of 
three dots each. This operation leaves 
the 16 dots in the square, but with only 
five dots on each side, as shown in 
the first illustra- 


tion. Now, with ® ee e 


this arrangement, ee 

the puzzler has @@ ea 
only to add the @@ ee 
four extra dots, ee 

one to each of the & * 

center groups, as e « 
shown in the second illustration. 


There are still only six dots on each 
side of the square, but the square 
contains 20 dots instead of the orig- 
inal 16. 


Mysterious Mothball 


In full view of his audience the 
performer of this trick drops an or- 
dinary mothball into a glass of water. 
It sinks to the bottom, and then, to 
ithe astonishment of the onlookers, 
it rises to the surface of the water. 
Then, without warning, it sinks to 
the bottom again, Sometimes it will 
rise and sink a third time. 

The secret: Before beginning the 
stant, the performer secretly drops 
some baking soda into the water. 
When the mothball settles to the bot- 
tom the soda causes air bubbles to 
form around it. The air bubbles light- 
en the ball enough to make it rise to 
the surface. There the bubbles es- 
cape and the ball sinks again. 

—-er,_——S oo 


Egg Race 

For picnics and other outdoor gath- 
erings, Loretta Faber of Milwaukee, 
Wis., suggests a game which she calls 
“Egg-scuse It Pleze.” Equipment con- 
sists of hardboiled eggs and _ tea- 
spoons; the number of participants is 
limited only by the number of eggs 
and spoons. 

After dividing the players into two 
froups, team No. 1 lines up at one end 
of a short race course and team No. 2 
at the other end. Cartons of hard- 
boiled eggs are brought out and the 
seals “broken” while the contestants 
are led to understand that the eggs 
are strictly fresh and uncooked. The 
one important rule, they are warned, 
is that if any player is unfortunate 
enough to drop an egg, he must stand 
and yell: ‘“Egg-scuse It Pleze!” 

An egg is then placed on the ground 





PASTIME and SMILES 





in front of each player of No, 1 team, 
who is also handed a spoon, At the 
“go” signal, No. 1 players must scoop 
up the eggs with the spoons and carry 
them to their partners on the No, 2 
team. Members of the second team 
must then carry the eggs back to the 
starting point. 

First No, 2 racer coming in with an 
unbroken egg wins for himself and 
partner. The rest of the racers may 
then be told that their tender handling 
of the eggs was unnecessary because 
the eggs were hardboiled. 





Brain Teaser 


In a potato race 10 potatoes are 
placed in a line with the starting 
point and goal at intervals of two 
yards, making the nearest potato 20 
yards from the stopping point or 
goal, to which each potato must be 
carried separately. How many yards 
must a competitor run if he can reach 
one yard both in picking up and put- 
ting down a potato? Answer next 
week, 


Answer to Last Week’s—The dis- 
tance of the second drive was 179 
yards, 

err Oo 


Smiles 


Helen—I feel ashamed every time 
I see the family wash out in the 
yard, 

Urma—No wonder! Why don’t they 
go inside? 


Mabel (after Frank’s proposal)— 
No! A thousand times, no! 

Frank—Well, don’t rub it in, I only 
asked you once. 


Mother—Hurry up and wash your 
face, Jimmie, Aunt Isabel is coming 
to see us. 

Jimmie—Oh, all right—but what if 
she doesn’t come? 


Farmer—What, you paid $2 for an 
old laying hen? 

Son—Yes, sir; I wanted one that 
was experienced. 





Stubblefield—Wash those dishes clean. 
Remember it’s my relatives who are coming 
to dinner today, not yours. 

Mrs. Stubblefield—T hese dishes ought to 
just suit your relatives. They’re all cracked. 















Boogy—Have you seen Playfoot lately? 
W oogy—Yes, I saw him last week and he 
didn’t have a shirt to his back. 
Boogy—Poor fellow. Where was he? 
Woogy—lIn bathing at Atlantic City. 


Diner—Look here, manager. Do 
you remember that when I ate here 
two years ago and couldn’t pay my 
bill, you threw me out? 

Proprietor—Indeed? 
sorry. 

Diner—Don’t mention it. I’m 
afraid you'll have to do it again. 


I am _ very 


Trader—Say, son, I’m looking for 
some horses and the man down the 
highway told me I'd find a spanking 
team here. Do you know where 
they are? 

Boy—Yes, sir; [’ll say I do, They’re 
in the house—Pa and Ma. 


Dinocan—Waitress, these eggs are 
terrible. What’s wrong with them? 

Waitress—I don’t know, sir; I onl) 
laid the table. 


Askett—What do you know? When 
we came out of church Sunday, we 
found our dog asleep on the car run- 
ning board. 

Tellett—Why he couldn’t hear the 
sermon out there, could he? 


Bjones—How are you getting on 
with your courtship of Miss Cherry? 

Dzudi—Oh, just fine. 

Bjones—I’m glad to hear that. | 
heard her father objected to you. Has 
he changed his mind? 

Dzudi—Oh, yes; he must have 
When he kicked me down the front 
steps last night he said it was for 
the last time. 


Guppy—My wife is always com 
plaining that she has nothing to wear 

Pometto—Great Scott, man! Tell 
her she’s right in the height of fash 
ion without knowing it. 


-Cryeng—There goes a fellow who 
seems to take the worst possible view 
of everything. 

Holowynge—Is he 
then? 

Cryeng—No; he’s a candid camera 
fiend. 


a pessimist, 


Warden—Don’t you know that the 
bass season is closed? What are you 
doing with that big one on your line’ 

McFall—Well, you see, Warden, it 
was this way, He’s been stealing m) 
bait all morning, so I just tied him up 
until I get ready to go home, 
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AGENTS WANTED 2 
CHRISTMAS CARD BOX ASSORTMENTS SELLING 


Like “Wildfire.” People who have never sold a 
xing in their lives are Reaping Harvests with our 
New Champion”’ 21 folder assortment, including sen- 
tional ‘“‘Mystery Card’’—Biggest sales-puller of all 
me. Costs 50c—Sells for $1.00. Worth $2.85. , Also 
even other bargain assortments, and personal im- 
rinted cards. Write today. Samples on approval. Sil- 
ver Swan Studios, 320 Fifth Ave., Dept. 73, New York. 


WANTED: RELIABLE MAN OR WOMAN to test 
Food Products at home, and later take orders if 
amples are satisfactory. $6.00 worth full size Prod- 
cts Free. Send no money. Write Blair, Dept. 77-M, 
Lynchburg, Va. 


YOUR HOSE FREE WITH OUTFIT. Make up to 
$32.50 in a week taking orders for amazing new hosi- 
ery. Replacement guaranteed against holes, snags, 
ins, Rush name, hose size. Wilknit, Desk H-40, 
Greenfield, Ohio. 


WOMEN AGENTS EVERYWHERE to sell Glas Glos. 

100% profit. We start you free. Exclusive terri- 
tories available. Write for plan. Pioneer Sales Com- 
pany, Commerce Bldg., Erie, Pa. 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent | Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
AUTOMOBILE SUPERCHARGERS 
AUTOMOBILE SUPERCHARGERS $3 DELIVERED. 
Guaranteed mileage increase 20%; power 10%. 
University of Detroit test. Give car make and year. 
John Hanley, Manufacturer, 5719 Loraine Ave., De- 
roit, Mich. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
(Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


WANTED—Authors’ manuscripts for immediate mar- 
keting. Mail manuscripts to Revel, 73 West 44, 
New York 














MEDICAL 


MOIST ECZEMA. Have had great success with this 
new lotion: ‘‘Bout.’’ 8 ounces $1. Dr. Alton Bouton, 
Saranac Lake, N. te Sof A 
FOR GUARANTEED RELIEF of eczema, ringworm, 
“athlete’s foot’’ or fungus poison. Write McK. Ed- 
wards, Valley, Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GOODBY TO FRECKLES: The Day of “Brownies” 
is over. Get rid of them easily, inexpensively. 


Write R. A. Nichols, 113 York St.. Rumford, Maine. 


NURSERIES 


CASH INCOME WEEKLY FOR SALESMEN—Spare or 
Full time. Many make $50.00 or more in a_ week 
Selling Highest Quality Stark Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
etc. ealthful outdoor work. Write Quick for Free 
Sales Making Outfit and Weekly Income Plan. No 
Cash or Experience needed. If you can’t sell, Buy 
Largest Nurseries in World. Nearly 
Write For Catalog. Stark Nurseries, 
Box C-2608, Louisiana, Mo. 
BULBS—White Narcissus, $1.00 hundred, , $8.50 thou- 
sand, plus postage on delivery. Order now. Check 
or money order. Ralph Dorn, 47 Baker, Jamestown, 














“NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25 - $35 WEEK As a Trained practical 
nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
cago School of Nursi Dept. M-9, Chicago. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Wwrite ite for new Free book, “Patent Guide 

for the Inventor,’’ and ‘‘Records of Invention’? form 
No charge for preliminary information. Clarence A. 
O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 696-K, Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
right, St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO FINISHING _ 


SIXTEEN SPARKLING LIFETIME “PRINTS and 2 

beautiful 5x7 Hollywood enlargements with roll de- 
veloped—25c. Trial. 20 Lifetime prints 25c; 100— 
$1.00. Prompt-Careful. Lifetone Studios, F-3, Des- 
Moines, Iowa. 
16 BEAUTIFUL ART-PANEL PRINTS or eight prints 

and 2 GRAPHIC-ART enlargements with ultra fine- 
grain development, your film 25c coin. GRAPHIC- 
ART STUDIOS, Box 660-4, Jackson, Michigan.  —_ 


AT LAST! ALL YOUR APSHOTS In Natural Col- 

ors. Roll developed, Natural Color Prints, only 
25c. Reprints, 3c. ‘Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
Color Photo, Janesville, ¥ Wisconsin. 


EXPERT FINISHING—One 8 service. Rolls devel- 
oped 16 Velox prints or 8 Velox prints, 2 enlarge- 
rents 25c. Expert Studios, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. _ 
ROLL DEVELOPED. Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Beautiful Professional largements 25c. Very quick 
service. Expert workmanship. Perfect Film Service, 
LaCrosse, Wis. 


DR. = NOW 
PILES crest, Ste 
oes ecard (2 ter $1) 


Steps ‘at piles that cruel reness, im of many 
fo je Correctly ity emnitonted for fast, pleasant 
relief. “ + * Bass, Houston, Texas, says: 
“I never saw snything” ke it. I'd surely recommend 
relief for only a dollar bill. 
Co., 29M, MELROSE, MASS 

































HOUSEHOLD 


Tomato Cakes 


Another way to serve tomatoes is to 
make ripe tomato batter cakes. The 
ingredients, besides three medium 
sized ripe tomatoes, include: one cup 
flour, one egg, one-half cup milk, two 
tablespoons melted fat, one teaspoon 
baking powder, one teaspoon sugar 
and salt and pepper to season. 

Make a batter of the flour, milk, su- 
gar, salt and pepper. Then add the 
egg, slightly~ beaten; the tomatoes, 
chopped; and the melted fat. Fry by 
tablespoonfuls in a small amount of 
fat in a skillet. Serve hot. 

oe 


Dumpling Sauce 


Fresh fruit dumplings will disap- 
pear quickly under the delicious sauce 
made from these ingredients: one pint 
milk, one cup brown sugar, one egg 
yolk, two teaspoons flour, a teaspoon 
vanilla and a smal] lump of butter 

Mix the dry ingredients; then heat 
the milk to the boiling point and com- 
bine with the dry mixture. Place in 
double boiler and boil for 10 minutes. 
Then add the beaten egg yolk and but- 
ter and cook a minute longer, Finally, 
remove from stove and stir in the van- 
illa. Serve hot or cold. 


Week’s Hints 


@ You can clean.dust mops with 
the vacuum cleaner. 








q Put the roast in the pan with the 
fat side up so it will baste itself, 


@ Molasses is rich in iron and cal- 
cium and is a good energy-producing 
food, 


q When baiting the mouse trap, re- 
member that foods mice prefer to 
cheese include: chocolate, peanuts and 
pork chops. 


G To loosen the dirt on cuff and 
collar bands on men’s and boys’ shirts, 
scrub them with a soft brush fre- 
quently dipped in warm soapy water 
before putting them in the laundry tub. 








FILMS DEVELOPED, three Lifetime prints each 
negative or 2 sparkling enlargements 16 prints—265c. 
Reprints ic. Trial. Filmcraft, DesMoines, Iowa. 


PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double- 
weight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 
prints each roll 25c. Excel Photos, Dubuque, Iowa. 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful Velox glossy 
ints 256c coin or stamps. Reprints 3c each. ‘oto- 
print Service, Roanoke, Virginia. 
ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Super | Gloss 5 prints, two 
ee enlargements 25c. Photolab, Box 5544, 
Dept. 2, Chicago. > 
ROLL in 8 prints, painted enlargement— 
25c. Reprints, 3c. Fast service. Janesville Film, 
A-51, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c. En- 
largement coupon. illard Studios, Box 3535-T, 
Cleveland, Ohio. P 
16 PRINTS with roll 25c. 
den, Utah 














16 reprints 25c; Rex Photo 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
diate consideration. 


Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. 


ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS WANTED for publica- 
Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 
36E, Portland, Ore. 
TEACHERS’ REGISTRIES 
TEACHERS: Get positions quickly. New method. 
State your qualifications. Central Registry, 393 
Wichita, Kansas. 











AN IMPORTANT | 
Pr eSShGge 


Jo MEN 


Don’t delay another day! 
Send for this new FREE illus- 
booklet explaining in 

tail latest facts and treat- 
ment for ‘‘Men Past 40°’. 
Mailed in plain envelope} 
pdeainely no obligation | 

it today ! 


e . F, Milford, Kansas 
Please send me your Free Illustrated Book of Facts. 





F If you have a skin trouble that 
(1) itches ° Ai. (2) oozes or 
scales, (3) gets better then worse, 
let us send you “. FREE of the one thing 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema ‘alone, for over 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by fer the 
best he has found for the above conditions, and is 
usually mild, clean and comforting, no more visi- 
ble than water. You, too, may find your “first 
real night’s rest.” Write today, a postal will 
do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 941 Park Gaquare, 
Sedalia. Mo. 








SAMPLES OF REMARK- 
FREE ABLE TREATMENT FOR 


Stomach Ulcers 


(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 


H. H. Bromiley, of Rutland, Vt., writes: “I suffered 
for 10 years with acid-stomach trouble. Doctors all 
told me I had ulcers and would have to diet the rest 
of my life. Before taking your treatment I weighed 
143 pounds and could eat nothing but soft foods and 
milk. Now, after taking Von’s Tablets, I weigh 171 
pounds, can eat almost anything and feel perfectly 
well.”’ If you suffer from indigestion, gastritis, heart- 
burn, bloating or any other stomach trouble due to 
gastric hyperacidity you, too, should try Von's for 
prompt relief. Send for FREE Samples of this won- 
derful treatment and details of guaranteed trial offer. 
Instructive Booklet is included. Write 


PHILADELPHIA VON CO, Dept. 678-F 
Fox Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ASTHMA-HAYFEVER 


Something new and different, positive relief to asthma and 
hayfever sufferers or your money back. 12 daytreatment $1.00 
postpaid anywhere in U.S.A ailorder only. NoC.O.D. 
J. P HOFT, Ph, C., Box 137, BERWYN, lite 


LIVER tein 


Regol contains scientific liver medicines in- 
cluding a very effective cholagogue (bile flow 
stimulant). Read all about Regol and its ald to 
Nature in relieving functional disorders of the 
liver and gall bladder, also intestinal indiges- 
tion, bloating, gas, sick headaches, nausea 
and biliousness due to sluggish flow of bile. 


Write for free booklet today. 


CLEVELAND REGOL COMPANY 
1560 Old Arcade Cleveland, Ohio 


RUPTURED? 


Get Relief This Proven Way 


Why try to worry along with trusses that 
gouge your flesh—press heavily on hips and 
spine—enlarge o ening—fail to hold rupture? 
You need the Cluthe. No leg-straps or cut- 
ting belts. Automatic adjustable pad holds 
at real opening—follows every body move- 
ment with instant increaSed support in case 
of strain. Cannot slip whether at work or 
play. Light. Waterproof. Can be worn in 
yath. Send for amazing FREE book. “Advice 
To Ruptured,” and detail of liberal truthful 
60-day trial offer. Also endorsements from 
grateful users in your neighborhood. Write: 


Cluthe Sons, Dept.12, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
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Next Week... 
The PATHFINDER Poll 


of 
Public Opinion 


ATHFINDER readers have a treat coming. Starting with 

the issue of August 12, PATHFINDER Magazine will print 
regularly a series of popular polls on issues of dominant interest 
in the public mind—politics, domestic problems, foreign affairs, 
peace, agriculture, industry, labor—in fact, these polls will 
attempt to survey the popular thought of America in all its 
important phases. 


The polls will be impartial and will seek to evaluate public 
opinion in city, town and country alike, weighing the different 
elements in their respective shares, in order to approach a well 
balanced composite view of what the people are thinking. 


The polls will be scientifically supervised by Emil Hurja, 
publisher of PATHFINDER and nationally known as an expert 
in the gauging of public thought. The polls Will be an... 


Exclusive PATHFINDER Feature 


. and will appear at regular intervals in the future, com- 
mencing with the issue-of August 12. 


If it’s politics—you’re interested of course in the candidates 
of both parties. Wil] it be Dewey or Vandenberg or Taft or 
Bricker or LaGuardia or James for the Republican nomination? 
Or will it. be Garner or Farley or Hull or McNutt, or perhaps 
Roosevelt, for the Democratic place? And who will win? These 
and other important political problems will be covered in . 


Impartial Detail, State by State 


in PATHFINDER polls. Many other topics, non-political in 
their nature,. will be surveyed week by week. Interesting, 
absorbing, compelling to the man or woman who wants to keep 
abreast of the times. 


The August 12th issue of PATHFINDER will contain the first 
of these polls, a preliminary survey of what the country thinks 
today about its candidates for president on the Republican and 
Democratic tickets for 1940. Learn a year in advance about the 
possibilities of the next election. Perhaps sentiment will change 
and new faces will appear in the political arena. PATHFINDER 
polls will keep abreast of these changes and will record them for 
you in advance with perfect technique and exacting statistical tests. 


Drawing by S. J. Woolf. 


Emil Hurja, Publisher of PATHFINDER 


A nationally known analyst who has 
had a remarkable degree of success in 
divining the trend of public thought. 
The first man in America to use 
the scientific poll system in political 
party management, 


Read what others have said of Emil 
Hurja and his polling system: 


“Uncannily correct. 1932 average 
error in eight mountain states was 
564 votes a state. Oregon within 552; 
Kansas within 506; Washington within 
150.”—Ray Tucker, in Collier’s 


“Whew, Ill never question another 
prediction of Emil Hurja’s.”—Ray- 
mond Clapper, national columnist. 


“He counts his elections before they 
are hatched.”—Time Magazine 


“Seer and crystal gazer.”—American 
Magazine 


“Prof. Hurja, political doctor. His 
forecasting devices worked perfectly” — 
Saturday Evening Post 


“Major political prophet ... fore 
casts ran uncannily true”—Paul Mal- 
lon, columnist 


“Election predictions which were 97% 
accurate”—Consolidated News Service 
“Uncanny political prophet”—United 
Press. 


“Actuarial prophecies proved to be 
97% correct.”—Archibald Macleish in 
Fortune Magazine 


TO KEEP POSTED ON THE PATHFINDER POLL, MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


YES, | WANT TO KEEP UP WITH THE PATHFINDER POLL OF PUBLIC OPINION, so put me down for a year’s subscription— 
don’t want to miss an issue. Enclosed is my dollar. 


Check whether this subscriplion is NEW 


Mr. 
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Street & Number or RFD 


Town 
All the News of All the WORLD—Condensed, Illustrated, Explained. The biggest value in the magazine world—published since 1894. 
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